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JOHN C. FREMONT'S “ ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLAG” 
(Unfurled August 15, 1842, on the crest of the Rockies, on ‘* The Pathfinder’s ™ first 
expedition), with his daughter, Elizabeth Benton Frémont, who has 
presented this historic flag to the Southwest Museum 
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THE MERCY OF NAH-NE 
By SHARLOT M. HALL 


NOX, the gambler—lelix Knox 

Trickster, short-card man, if you will; 
“Rustler,” brand-wrangler, all of that 

But Knox, the man and the hero still! 
lor life at best is a hard-set game, 

The cards come stacked from the Dealer's hand, 
\nd a man swings free of the weights just once 
\Vhen he faces Death in the last grim stand. 


Knox had been drummer in Crook’s command; 





\ devil of daring lived in his drum; 
With his heart in the call and his hand on the sticks, 
The dead from their sand-filled graves might come. 
Crippled for life he drummed his last, 
Shot through the knees in the Delché fight ; 
But he crawled to a rock and drummed, “Advance,” 
Till the Tonto renegades broke in flight. 


That was the man who shamed Nah-ne. 
Two miles out on the Clifton road, 
Beyond York’s ranch, the ambush lay, 
Till a near, swift-moving dust-whirl showed 
Where the buckboard came. Nah-né crouched lov 
And gripped his rifle and grimly smiled, 
As he counted his prey with hawk-like eyes 
The men, the woman, the little child. 
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4 OUT WEST 


They halted, full in the teeth of the trap. 
Knox saw, too late. He weighed the chance 
And thrust the whip in the driver's hand 
And wheeled the mules: “Back! Back to the ranch!” 
He cried as he jumped: “I'll hold them off; 
Whip for your life!’ The bullets sung 
Like swarming bees through the shallow pass, 


And whirred and hummed and struck and stune. 


But he turned just once—to wave his hand 
To wife and child; then straight ahead, 
With yell for yell and shot for shot, 
Till the rocks of the pass were spattered red 
And seven bodies be-painted and grim 
Sprawled in the cactus and sand below, 
\nd seven souls of the Devil’s kin 
Went with him the road that dead men know. 


Ay! That was Knox! When the cowboys came 
On the day-old trail of the renegade, 

Nah-né the butcher, the merciless, 
This was the tribute the chief had paid 

To the fearless dead—No scarring fire, 
No mangling knife; but across the face 

His own rich blanket drawn smooth and straight, 
Stoned and weighted to hold its place. 


Dewey, Arizona 


THE LAST VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph. D. 





OT the least interesting of the many interesting 
facts about California is that here occurred th 
last known volcanic eruption in the United 
States. Here are cinder cones as perfect as 
upon the day they were finished, and lava fields 
whose rocky surfaces are as rugged and barren 


1 


as though they had just cooled from a molten 


condition. 








Mount Shasta is far from being the only vo! 








canic peak in the State; for the whole north 
eastern portion is dotted with hundreds, if not thousands, of them, 
ranging in size down to mere cinder cones of no more than 100 feet 


elevation. The older ones are almost obliterated; others though 
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still rugged are deeply furrowed by the destructive action of ice 
and water. 

Northeastern California forms a part of the vast volcanic region 
embracing so much of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, where, 
through innumerable centuries, molten lavas have at irregular in 
tervals poured through the weakened crust and spread over the 
surface. Thus grew up the Columbia plateau and upon its surface, 
where it became arched in the Cascade range, that long line of 
snow-capped peaks which so delight the traveler as he journeys 
between the Sacramento valley and Puget Sound 

The eruptions from Shasta and Lassen, the two loftiest of Cali- 


fornia’s volcanoes, ceased long ago, and there is nothing in the ap 








VOLCANIC BOMBS AT THE RASE OF CINDER CONE 


pearance of these mountain peaks now to suggest the sights which 
would have met our eves had we been here at their building. It 
must be left for the imagination to picture out the steaming, fiery 
streams of lava which ran over their craters and flowed down the 
slopes, the violent explosions which hurled great bombs into the 
air, and the dense clouds of ashes which at times obscured the sun 

Notwithstanding the fact that the great volcanoes of the Cas- 
cade range are apparently extinct, we are not certain that this is 
really so; for eruptions have continued to occur in their neighbor- 
hood up to within the last hundred years. We are living in a period 
of quiet, but there is no reason to suppose that it will endure indefi 
nitely. Our turn may come by and by. 

We do not have to go to the Hawaiian Islands, the West Indies, 
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THE LAST VOLCANIC: ERUPTION 


or Vesuvius to observe the interesting features associated with re- 
cent volcanic action. We have merely to take a camping trip into 
the mountains a few miles east of Lassen Peak, a region where the 
hand of man has not yet begun to mar the primitive wilderness, in 
order to see the youngest of all the volcanoes in the United States. 

Here, in a shallow mountain valley, surrounded on all sides by 
dark pine forests, and with other volcanoes all about, but so old 
that time has obliterated their original characters, stands Cinder 
Cone. Its sides, as well as the dark lava field, are desolate and 
barren, while the ash fields over which the new forest is beginning to 
spread contain here and there the stubs of trees killed at the time the 


cone was made. 

















CINDER CONF, FROM LAKE BIDWELI 


Now all is so quiet that it is difficult to believe that, at a time 
probably no longer ago than when the gold-seekers first began to 
cross the continent, a stream of molten lava flowed out from the base 
of Cinder Cone. The flow was quiet and probably failed to attract 
even the attention of the Indians, but it spread over fully ten square 
miles, filling the valley and making a dam across it \bove this 
dam a body of water has collected; and to this has been given the 
name of Snag Lake, because in its clear depths can still be seen 
the stubs of the trees which once covered the surface 

Now let us learn something more in detail of this wonderful vol 
canic region, of the eruptions which built up Cinder Cone and of 
the hot and boiling springs a little distance to the south. 

Lassen Peak is, next to Mount Shasta, the loftiest of the ex 
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tinct volcanoes of California, for it reaches a height of about two 
miles. Its snowy top can be distinctly seen from the Sacramento 
Valley, rising about the dark-blue, forest-covered mountains. 

It has been many thousand years since Lassen Peak was in active 
eruption, and the agents of destruction, such as ice and rain, have 
deeply furrowed its slopes. At a period as late as that in which the 
first Spaniards sailed along the Pacific Coast, the Lassen Peak 
region was still quiet, and one would most naturally say that vol- 
canic action in this region had ceased for all time. Forests had 
spread over the ancient craters and everything wore a quiet, peaceful 
air. To the discerning student, however, the presence of numerous 


boiling springs would have suggested that the subterranean fires 











THE CRATER OF CINDER CONE 


were still burning, and that it only needed favorable conditions to 
start them again into violent action. 

It is a littke more than 200 years ago, as nearly as we can judge, 
that, in a quiet little valley a few miles east of Lassen Peak the 
Indians, if there were any about, must have been disturbed by rum 
bling noises and tremblings of the earth. The volcanic forces below 
were awaking to renewed life. Possibly it was because of some 
movement in the earth's crust, or, more probably, the access of large 
quantities of water to the heated region below. At any rate enor 
mous volumes of steam and other gases were formed and with ex- 
plosive forces broke through the crust at the weakest point. 

The eruptions were violent. The steam, thoroughly mixed with 


the lava, forced the molten mass up with it and blew it out of the 
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THE LAST VOLCANIC ERUPTION 9 


crater in fragments of different sizes. The fine sand-like particles, 
or ashes, as they are commonly called, were spread far and wide, 
and fell as a smothering blanket upon the forest. The trees were 
killed within a radius of a mile of the crater, and the surface was 
buried under a layer four to six feet in thickness. As has already 
been said, a few of the burned stubs still stands, others le upon the 
surface of the ashes, while the greater number have entirely disap 
peared, leaving little pits in the surface where they once stood. 
The larger fragments, known as lapilli and bombs, fell about the 
crater and built up the cinder cone. The bombs, some of them as 
much as four feet in diameter, lie scattered about the base of the 
cone. Their smooth surfaces show that they were in a semi-molten 


condition when hurled out, and although many are quite irregular, 
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YOUNG FOREST GROWING IN THE ASHES AT THE BASE OF CINDER CONF 
others are almost as round as cannon balls. 

\fter the cone had been built and the eruption of ashes had nearly 
ceased, a stream of molten lava burst from its base and spread overt 
a portion of the valley. The fact that the surface of this lava has 
but a small quantity of ashes upon it enables us to tell its relative 
period of eruption. 

Now followed a long period of quiet. Young pines began to 
take root upon the volcanic ashes and gradually spread over the 
barren surface about Cinder Cone, although it is difficult to under 
stand how they could get sufficient nourishment. There was nothing 
to indicate that there would be any more eruptions. The vol 

canic forces seemed again extinct, but in reality they were only gath 


ering energy for another outbreak. 
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Time passed along and finally there occurred the most recent 
eruption of all. Less than 100 years ago a stream of molten lava 
issued quietly from a vent upon the southern side of Cinder Cone 
and continued its flow until it had spread over about ten square 
miles. Its surface is still black and jagged, without a sign of 
vegetation. The lava moved slowly, as it was not hot enough to 
be very thin, and shoved along and for a time broke up the hard 
crust forming upon its surface, so that its borders are formed by 
rugged precipitous walls which are, in places, 100 feet high. What 
a contrast there is between the smooth ash-carpet of the forest into 
which one’s feet sink at every step, and the rugged wall of the lava 
field. 

Toward the lower end of the valley the lava spread into a body 














THE EDGE OF THE LAVA FLOW FORMING SNAG LAKE 


of water, now known as Lake Bidwell; while above the massive dam 
of lava which reached across the valley, there gathered the waters of 
Snag Lake. 

To climb the cone is a difficult undertaking; for the loose lapilli 
slide under the feet and progress is slow. When at last, however, 
the top is gained, an interesting sight meets the eye. Instead of 
a simple crater-like depression within, there is a double rim—indi- 
cating that after the main one was formed, a renewal of eruptions 
of a less violent nature built up a smaller one in the opening of the 
first. The crater is now about 200 feet deep and exhibits steep 
and symmetrical slopes of loose lapilli. This is by far the most in- 


teresting as well as symmetrical crater known in the West. 
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THE DEVIL’S KITCHEN 


A half day’s ride over a picturesque trail, along noisy streams 
and by quiet lakes, brings us to Hot Spring Valley, around which 
are scattered various kinds of springs of volcanic origin. 

At the camp-ground are warm springs used for bathing, as well 


as a pleasantly flavored soda-spring. About a mile up the valley 
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there is a remarkable group of mud- and boiling-springs, known 
by the very suggestive name of the Devil’s Kitchen. Upon a cool 
morning the hot water gives off a perfect cloud of steam, which, 
rising above the forest, can be seen for a long distance. 

We have to pick our way carefully among the bubbling and sput- 
tering springs; for the water has softened the rocks and formed 
great quantities of mud, which is honeycombed underneath. — In 
some spots there are pot-like holes, in the bottom of which the mud 
is quietly bubbling. In others there are groups of small mud-cones 
look very much like real voleanoes. The force of the gas escaping 
from some of the springs is great enough to thrown continually 


into the air little chunks of mud. 








A MUD VOLCANO AT THE DEVIL'S KITCHEN 


A mile south of Hot Spring Valley, and hidden away in the pine 
and fir forests, lies a body of muddy boiling water known as Lake 
Tartarus. The lake has been formed by the union of water from a 
multitude of springs, and the mud which it contains has come from 
the decomposing action of the hot water. When the air is cold, the 
lake appears like a huge steaming caldron. 

Another mile to the south is the “geyser,” a large boiling spring 
The force of the steam sends the water in jets, but it is said to 
be less violent than formerly. A few miles west of the region of the 
springs mentioned are other boiling springs, but they are reached 
only by trails. 

\bout five miles south of the camp-ground in Hot Spring Valley 
is Willow Lake with its remarkable floating meadow. Certain 
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LAYER OF ASHES 


kn CINDEK CONF, WITH DEAD TREES RISING THROUGH THE 


The trees were killed by the eruption of the ashes 


Sages 


water plants, with which the streams in this region abound, are 


forming a growth over the surface of the lake This has become 
thick and firm enough in the course of years to support the weight of 
a person, and by using a little care one can walk over this surfac 

lox 


~ 


although it shakes under the feet. One can either fish from the e« 
of the meadow, or cut a hole through it and drop down a line as 


t 


in fishing through the ice. Willow Lake is far from being the least 
of the attractions of this wonderful region. 

We are awakening today to the importance of preserving the nat 
ural wonders of the country, and in this connection we must not 
overlook the remarkable features of the Lassen Peak district. ‘There 
are as yet very few settlers here and the attractions have gained but 
The natural wild beauty of the 


t 


little more than a local reputation 
forests has not been injured, and we should make it 


mountains and 
out business to see that the region is set aside as a park and forever 
preserved. 


Berkeley, ¢ 


| 
£ 
THE MOUNTAIN SPRING 
By TOM VEITCH 
UBBLING clear from rocky bed, 
Luscious grasses rimming ‘round 
Whisp ring pine trees overhead, 
Here the mountain spring is found 
emerald on the mountain's breast, 
Where the heated climbers rest, 
fount like Pan of yore might own 
Gushing ‘neath yon mossy stone. 
Oakland, Cal, 
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BIRD HUNTING WITH A CAMERA 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE 


HE CAMERA in the 

hands of the naturalist 

has given to nature 
study a fresh and general in 
terest. The beautiful and in 
timate photographs of out 
door life made in recent 
vears have been alike val 
uable to the student and in 
teresting to the casual ob 
server. 

One of the young workers 
coming to the front in this 
practical new school is \Vill 
iam Lovell Finley, the orni 


thologist, who is doing su 





cessful work with a camera 


WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 


among the coast birds ot 
California and Oregon. He was graduated in 1903 from the 
University of California and since that time has been engaged 
without cessation in his chosen profession, the study and pictur 
ing of birds. 

In his investigations he has been accompanied by a co-worker 
Herman T. Bohlman, and the two have taken some fine and 
valuable photographs of birds and their nests. In getting thes 
pictures the two artists have passed through some perilous and 
exciting experiences. 

Out in the open for weeks at a time, sleeping in fields or on 
ledges above the sea, hanging strapped from trees for hours at 
a stretch, eating where and when and what fate may decree 
this is the life of the ornithologist who studies his birds in their 
natural environment. 

Mr. Finley is essentially a man of action and not of theory, 
and his studies are made entirely from life. 


It was in the summer of 1903, as the young naturalist graph 





ically tells the story, that he and his companion, Herman J. 
sohIman, determined to make an excursion up the Oregon coast 
for the purpose of exploring the sea-bird territory and becoming 
more intimately acquainted with the inhabitants, murres, puffins, 
and cormorants. 

The journey was not without danger and the young men 


realized this; but the spirit of adventure was strong, and the 
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possibility of getting the most perfect set of sea-bird pictures 
vet taken was sufficient incentive. They climbed the summit 
of the Coast Mountains, following down the seemingly endless 
trails to where the Pacific stretches in broad expanse. There, 
rounding the point at Netart’s Bay, they came into full view of 
their desired haven; three great rocks three miles off shore, 
looming out of the sea, magnificent against the sky-line with 
the waves breaking against them. 

It was the twentieth of June when they arrived at this spot, 
but the greatest difficulties of the journey were yet before them. 
The natives of the coast expostulated and advised; the sea was 
most dangerous in this particular locality and the time was not 
favorable. 








MURRES AND CORMORANT 


The two naturalists chose a light dory, a fourteen-foot double- 
ender, making the proposition seem more than ever foolhardy. 
The natives thought a heavier craft would stand better chance 
of landing, but the bird hunters were seamen enough to under- 
stand the necessity of using the lighter boat, as nothing heavier 
could be hoisted up the rocks and out of reach of the continu- 
ously beating waves. 

They had brought a small supply of provisions, two ten-gal- 
lon casks of water, and block and tackle for hoisting their outfit 
up the cliffs. During the journey along the strand they had 
gathered and sacked a supply of wood, and they had a few cook- 
ing utensils. 
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BIRD HUNTERS IN THE WOODS 
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Chis outfit they packed on board their hght craft and set out 
for the rocks, three miles through rolling surf to the open sea 
The coast people turned out to see the launching; twice the frail 





boat was tossed, tipped, and overturned in the breakers, and the 
adventurers were obliged to paddle shoreward, shivering with 
cold. At the third attempt, however, they were successful, reach 
ing the rocks after a long and exhausting pull. They landed on 
the south side of one of the great rocks, finding haven in a little 
cove with surface gently rising from the water's edge for about 
fourteen feet. 

\fter three days of difficulty they were, as Mr. Finley ex 


as 
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pressed it, as fresh for adventure as ever. The camping spot 
which they had chosen was thirty feet above them and to be 
reached only by climbing. Hand over hand, clinging to crevices, 
and digging the way as they went, they reached their destination 
at last. 


On examination the ledge was found to be 
It had good points, being 


only eight feet 


in width and very uneven of surface. 
protected from storm by an overhanging rock; so the explorers 
determined to make the best of their restricted quarters and 
remain where the frequent down-pours of rain could not dis 


turb them. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A CRIMSON-HEADED TANAGER'S NEST 
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They went to work to make the place comfortable and for 


} 


half a day tried with a hammer and small drill to level a space 


large enough for a bed. What the first morning was, after a 


night spent in “rest” on the rough edges of rock, surrounded by 
the incessant squawking of great colonies of sea birds is best 
told by Mr. Finley 

“One who has not visited a bird metropolis by the sea and 
climbed the rocky ledges can have no conception of the thou 


sands upon thousands of feathered inhabitants. The long slop: 




















SCREECH OWL 


up to the peak of the rock was literally carpeted with cormorants 
and their nests, while myriads of snowy gulls and murres 
crowded every crevice of the rocks Pug-nosed puffins and 
white-winged guillemots buzzed about the rocks in a continual 
unrest. It was the sight of a lifetime.” 

For five days the young men camped in their narrow quarters 
on the rocky ledge; worked, ate, and slept there. No one unac- 
quainted with the real work of a naturalist can realize how in 
teresting and often difficult such a life is. “It is slow work at 


first,” says Mr. Finley, “this photographing of sea birds in their 
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natural haunts; but it is satisfactory and gives some of the most 
strikingly artistic results in the profession.” 

Che real value of photography in this work is 
ord of the truth and cannot misrepresent 
ist have studied his sub 


that it is a rec 


One who gives to the 


world something new in ornithology mt 
ly, and is not likely to give 


1 


ject long and thorough pictures un 


truthful to his text. The photographs made in this interesting 


excursion are among the finest vet made of sea-birds 
But this is only one of the many adventures recorded in Mr 
Finley's note-book. His hunt for the blue heron has in it the 
same element of interest. He “Of all sights and sensa 
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SHRIKE ON PEAK LIMI 


tions that come in a bird-lover’s experience the most lasting is 
when he steps from the quieter scenes and suddenly emerges into 
the heart of a busy bird-town ensconced in some forest 

several miles below Portland, in the midst of a fir forest. there 
is such a settlement as he describes In this illage are two 
hundred bird-homes and not a single residence is less than ont 


hundred and forty feet above the earth, many being 
and sixty feet in the air. What effort it requires to photograph 


these birds on their own branch and fir 


imagination 
“One hundred and forty or one hundred and sixty feet 





a hundred 
tree must be left to the 


t may not 
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seem such a dizzy height when \ look ° 
says Mr. Finley; “but strap yourself to the limb 1 tree and 
dangle out backward or look down. No matter how strong the 
rope there is a feeling of death creeping ind down every 
nerve in your body the first time vou try 
The accompanving llustrat ns show \l \{r 
Bohlman in the yvoods with their camera In tl mbis o scene 
they are after the nest of a red-tailed hawk. In this rticula 
case the nesting tree measured han el it. the 
base and ther Vas nota ) for forty fe he Ss the 
hawk was one hundred l twenty fe re uM hing 
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SWAMP HUNTING WITH CAMERA 


for it was out of the question; climbers, ropes, or anything in the 
way of nest-seeker’s paraphernalia would not avail 

In contriving some way of access to the nest the naturalists 
noted that a young cottonwood was growing s e twelve te 
away. This might serve as a ladder, so they cut it away unt 
toppled over against the nest-tree, lodging in a crotch of the 
first big limb Chis formed a kind of draw-bridg: » which they 
made passage one-third of the wav to the nest From this 
vantage point they lassoed the upper branches ¢ their climbing 
irons into the bark, and at last reached the object of their search 
Then came the question of photographing the hawk ul his 
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home. At first it looked to be an impossibility ; but the favoring 
fortune which seems to attend the man who dares attended this 
effort and the photographers came away with a fine set of 
pictures. 

Every venture of the bird hunter, however, need not be difh- 
cult. A great deal of pleasure is to be gained by a study of 
the home birds—the little creatures about the dooryard or in the 
domestic haunts. ‘There is not a tumble-down barn in the coun- 
try that does not shelter some good material,” says Mr. Finley. 
“Great skill is necessary in photographing any bird in its natural 


environment, and no bird study is without its especial delight.” 

















YOUNG RUSSET-BACKED THRUSH 


The owl in the illustrations was for many years, and possibly 
still is, the inmate of a Santa Clara barn; while the bank swal 
lows were intimate acquaintances of the naturalist’s youth, 
living out their little lives in the hollow of their homestead tree 
and sending out innumerable progeny into the world of sunshine 
and roses. 

There is a story in every life if we could but reach it, and bird- 
life is not different from human life in its tragedy and comedy, 
its love and war and domestic felicity. Mr. Finley seems to 
have gotten at the heart of things in his delineation of bird-his- 
tory and the library of the nature lover will be enhanced by the 
truthful work of his pen. 

Santa Monica, Cal. 

















AT THE FOOT OF THE HAWK TRE} 


and thus 


Small tree felled so as to make a bridge to limb of larger tree, 





reach a hawk’s nest 130 feet from the ground 
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FOUNTAINS AND PONDS FOR THE 
HOME GARDEN 


JHE actual possession of a fountain seems so expen- 
] 


Te 


sive as to be quite out of the question to many, who 
might gladly embrace the notion, if brought to 
realize simple and uncostly methods of fountain 
construction. Every garden, provided it is not com 


pletely planted to the four walls of a city house, can 








sparkle with a little green-bordered pond or fount 
ain. Though the garden-owner’s purse may be suffering from 
indigestion consequent upon over-expenditures, he can equip himself 
with mortar, sand, shovel, hoe and a cheery whistle, the latter always 


1 


a valuable aid to industry, and make his own pond quite as merrily 
as he used to dig Mammoth Caves, magic caverns and pirates’ dun 
geons when a boy. Any little corner, any little nook of ground will 
be glad to accommodate such an achievement, and the expenditurc 
will simply represent the cost of materials 

Of course there are fountains and fountains, and ponds and ponds 
] 


They cost all the way from practically nothing to hundreds of thou 


sands of dollars. A small, unpretentious pond, if bordered with 
greenery, can afford almost as much eve-recreation as an elaborate 
and formal marble-statued creation, whose cost may have exceeded 
$100,000. There are some minds, however, that are tuned only to 


the pitch of elegance, and would feel discords if compelled to asso 








AN ATTRACTIVE POND 
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ciate with simplicity. If given their way, such people would go into 
competition with the Creator and remodel nature, polish mountains, 
wall rivers with marble, design new coats for birds and wild ani- 
mals, and otherwise exhibit their superiority of taste 

\rt and money are not synonymous. In fact art frequently be- 
haves better if guided by ingenuity and originality and Nature's 


teachings, than if 


governed completely by dollars. Because of 
this a man with a little money, a little time and some cleverness 
and artistic inclination can usually achieve happy results in his 
undértakings. 

‘To speak briefly of elaborate and thoroughly magnificent foun- 


tains, perhaps no better example of this type exists in America 


than that in Georgian Court, the home of George J. Gould in 
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ONE OF NATURE’s “‘ ponps’ 


Lakewood county, New Jersey. It is circular, is outlined by a 
white marble curbing and is sixty feet in diameter. In the cen 
ter is a huge bronze nautilus shell in imitation of a chariot, in 
which stands the bronze figure of a man. In his hands he holds 
bronze reins that seem to be dripping with kelp, over grandly 
chiseled white marble sea horses. In front of the nautilus has 
been modeled a bronze octupus which contains an adaptation of 
electric lights that is decidedly effective and beautiful at night 
\bout this chariot and its occupant are frolicking sea nymphs 
in white marbl lountains of this sort, representing as they do 
the rare genius of celebrated sculptors, are enormously expen 
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\nother type of fountain most elastic in possibilities, is that 
fitted for electric display. Some of these embrace in their con- 
struction wonderful combinations of electrical ingenuity that 
make kaleidoscopic colors vibrate and dance and glitter in the 
spray and among the sheafs of water. For an elaborate electric 
fountain a hydraulic motor, a wheel, an are light placed in a 
parabolic reflector, and an extensive system of cocks and valves 
are necess.icy. A large wheel is placed in a room beneath the 
fountain and is so arranged that colored slides, for tinting the 
spray, can be adjusted. Some of these large fountains are de- 
signed so that living pictures can be presented in the midst of 
tumbling waters. An affair of this kind is better suited for ex- 








RUSTIC BRIDGE AND UNCEMENTED POND 


positions and public parks than private gardens; for the expense 
of conducting one is startling, as the labor of manipulating the 
complicated switch-boards demands the constant attendance of 
one, and sometimes several skilled electricians. An unassuming 
and inexpensive electrical fountain, vet one very attractive, can 
be constructed by placing electric bulbs in glass casings that ex- 
tend upward in the center of the fountain. Different colored 
bulbs can be used to intensify the effect. Though the light wih 
be far less brilliant than that of a more expensive creation, it 


will nevertheless be a most pleasing innovation for the home 


garden, and an unceasing pleasure-dispenser when the family 


wish to sit out of doors on warm summer evenings. 
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The shape and size of a fountain should be regulated some 
what by environment, though not absolutely, for contrasts are 
not always incongruous, but are frequently necessary to break 
monotony. A stately, imposing, and thoroughly dignified colon- 
ial mansion surrounded by far-reaching gardens, prim and for- 
mal, where trees and shrubs and hedges are trimmed painstak 
ingly and methodically, where flowers are planted by a vigorous 
svstem, seems to demand a rigid fountain and miniature lake 
with abundance of marble or bronze statuary. On the other hand, 
such a fountain would fight with an unpainted, rambling bunga- 
low, would stare it out of countenance with its ponderous ele- 


gance, just as a little heap of cobblestones and a feeble, spurting 





4 “CORNER” IN PAPYRUS 


jet would shock the colonial mansion. Such contrasts are of 
course conflicts, but lesser ones, as, for instance, a circular. mar 
ble-rimmed pond without statuary, partially surrounded by wat 

plants, would look appropriate for the bungalow gardens. The 1 
regularity of the bungalow would offset the regularity of the 
pond. The colonial mansion might peacefully countenance a 
large pool of water fashioned after nature, with jumbled, riotous 
outlines marked intermittently by grass borders, water-plants and 
careless heaps of rocks and boulders. Such a pool should be larg 
enough to correspond with its aristocratic surroundings. The it 

regularity of a large pond will soften and take the edges off the 


stilled sharpness of trim garden paths and symmetry of architec 
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ture. In making one of these nature-ponds, it is impera- 


tive not to outline it entirely with stones, else it will look like 
a child’s mud-puddle \ few feet of grass that laps the water's 
edge, a pile of rocks, a patch of graceful papyrus or bamboo 
placed at varied intervals along the entire edge of the pond will 


prove very friendly with art. 

The formal fountain or pond, in order to be successful, must be 
built by a master hand. The difference between formality 
and informality is similar to that between the Greek and the Jap- 
anese, in that Greek lines are methodical and uniform, each par 
ticular part having relation to some other, while Japanese lines 


are impulsive, uncontrollable and tumultuous in their antics. 








PAPYRUS ND WATER LILY 


\nyone can construct the informal pond, and the simpler, 
more irregular it is, the more it chums with Nature. I[‘irst the 
builder must determine the size, and mark the border lines 
Next must be le excavation, which should be from three 
and one-half to four feet deep. A flat bottom with perpendicular 
rim is preferable for the better accommodation of growing plants 


Such a basin is more difficult to make than one whose depth 


graduates in a slope from the cente1 lhe home fountain 
builder can easily build the latter, but an experienced mason 
could best manage the former The cost of having the work 
done averages about ten cents a square foot Phe proportions 
to be used are one-third cement and two-thirds sand \ cement 
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basin, though somewhat more expensive, is preferable to one 
of earth, especially in localities where water is scarce and there is 
no severe freezing in winter, for it admits of no seepage. It 
possesses another advantage in being readily cleaned and conse- 


quently more sanitary. Masonry prevents an atmosphere of 
dampness that might prove injurious from an uncemented pond 
if located close to a dwelling. Where grounds are extensive 
and water plentiful, uncemented ponds do quite as well as those 
of cement. 

If the uncemented pond is to be built on sandy, porous ground, 


the bottom of the excavation should be covered with clay o1 


adobe soil, both of which are hard and close-woven, and thor 








EDGE OF A POND 


BAMBOO AND PAMPAS GRASS ON THE 


oughly tamped to make a good foundation. Such a basin will 


hold water very well. 
plants, put over this a thick layer of leaf-mold or rich earth and 


For the comfort and sustenance of wate 


on this, to keep the loose earth from floating, place a thin layer 
for filling 


} 
] 


of sand. When this is done the pond will be ready 


and planting. 
Styles and shapes of cement ponds may be elaborate and 


varied. A hillside location inspires a terrace of ponds, the upper 
overflowing into those below \ gentle slope suggests a chain 
of riniature lakes connected by a stream that trickles merrily 
over a cement or cobblestone pathway Then there is the 
pyramid of several basins, the upper one supplied with a fountain 
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apparatus, and perhaps supporting some creation of the sculp- 
tor’s skill. But these fountains are only congenial to large gar- 
dens and large pocketbooks. Best of all, most friendly and rest- 
ful, is the flat, irregular pond, fashioned after the little lakes we 
have found and love as they nestled in forests and mountain 
fastnesses. 
There are two methods employed in planting these cement 
ponds. ‘The first, and most cleanly, is that of making wooden 
boxes, filling them with earth, planting bulbs or roots in them 
and lowering them to the bottom. More attractive, however, 
than wooden boxes are those built carelessly of cobblestones and 


cement. If the water is transparent, the wooden boxes, unless 











RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE AND LAKE 


they are quite overgrown with greenery, are readily seen, and 
are far from attractive; but the stone boxes, the jagged edges 
of which may project above the surface of the water, are artistic 
and never conflict with good manners. The other method of 
planting, which is considerably used, is that of putting a thick 
laver of rich earth on the cement, then a thin layer of sand as in 
This saves the construction of boxes, 


ike Nature. 


and in appearance is, of course, more li 


the natural ground ponds. 


In rigorous climates wooden boxes are popular; for, upon the 
arrival of frost and cold, they, with their loads of plants, can be 
lifted out and carried indoors, where they can sleep and rest 


and keep warm until Spring, when they can be returned to 
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the pond for a new awakening and a thrifty growth. In some 
instances, hot-water pipes are run through the ponds to keep 
the plants from freezing and make it possible for them to stay 
out an entire winter; but this plan necessitates a consid rable 
advance in the coal bill. 

If a pond is large enough to permit of such elaboration, a rustic 
bridge will be a decidedly happy innovation, as will be a rustic 
seat in some cozy corner, where sunshine and pure air can tickle 
tired nerves into gladness and vigor. Still further rusticity can 
be obtained—and most pleasing rusticity, too—by piling a heap 
of wild tree-roots in the center of the pond, letting the twisted, 


tangled ends protrude at will. The spaces in the center of the 
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4 LOTOS POND 


mass can be filled with earth and planted to ferns and other 
moisture-devotees 

lish are ever essential in ponds and fountain basins, as they 
consume impurities which would otherwise soon destroy the 
charm. ‘They are never troublesome, for they require neither 
care nor feeding. Gold and silver fish retail at $5 for one hun 
dred, and, besides being beneficial in clearing the water, are 
happy bits of gold, as, like sunbeams uncaged, they dart through 
the water's transparency. 


1 
) 


Where it is possible to have a running stream pass throug 
the pond, constantly renewing and purifying the supply of water 


mountain trout of various species will thrive and propagate 
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to such an extent that the family may go fishing before break- 
fast and have many a delicious meal from the product of their 
trot “hatchery.” 

To facilitate cleaning, ponds should be connected with sewers 
or cesspools, otherwise the water will have to be siphoned out 
with a hose. A thorough cleaning should take place at least 
every three months. 

Fountains are usually a conspicuous feature in the center of 
ponds, and merrily they present their heads of touseled spray 
above rockeries, or peek gayly from grottos. When festooned 
with sunbeams and gay with iridescence they are most agreeable 
to live with. A pond without a fountain, one that can be filled 





ROCK ARCH OVER FOUNTAIN 


and emptied with a hose is less expensive than one with pipes. 
There are various ways of arranging pipes and perforated iron 
plates for producing splendid effects in spray. The voice of a 
fountain is quite as much of an attraction as its appearance; for 
of the musical trickling and splashing of water, one never tires. 

Among some of the most popular water lilies for planting in 
ponds are the following: Lynthea Voderata, Yellow Eastern 
Lynthea, Frank Huster, scarlet, Madagascar, blue, and Vic- 
toria Regia—white, and largest of all lilies. The leaves are four 
feet across and so strong that they easily support the weight of 
a child. These bulbs are said to retail at $25 each. The plants 


most graceful and pleasing to grow about the borders are: 


a 

















PAPYRUS, UMBRELLA PLANT AND RUSTIC BRIDGE 
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ISLAND OF ROCK IN POND 


Caladiums, papyrus, cypress or umbrella plant, reeds, bamboo, 
green and white striped armuda, striped Japonica, vinca with 
variegated foliage, pampas grass. The lotus and water hyacinths 
are also much used, as well as many other plants. The scope for 
creating new ideas in fountains is a wide one, and certainly the 


home garden could possess no more comforting ornament than 


one of these little nature-pools. 


Pasadena 


AN ADOBE RUIN 
By NEETA MARQUIS 


EAD labor of the brown untutored hands 
That reared thy walk of day against a nignt, 
Unlike the toilers swart who spent their night 


To mass the quarried pile on Egypt's sands, 
| 8) 


Linking their labor to eternity 

With bonds unbroke by tempest-blasts amain, 
Whilst thou, rude shelter from the wind and rain, 
Unknown to art, dost perish wretchedly. 


How like unto that other house of earth 
Wherein thy builder’s spirit dwelt and yearned 
For beauty unattained; like thee, returned 

So soon unto the dust that gave it birth 


Los Angeles 
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AGAINST REGULATIONS 
By JUDITH GRAVES WALDO 





\HEN Andy Miller came out from the station- 
house at Foster and climbed to his seat on the 


Julian stage, he found beside him a passenger 


not down on the stage book. The station- 

keeper whispered up to Andy: 

|} “It’s all right. She paid me. She didn’t 
come in on the train. I seen her come over the 

trail this morning. Come from some ranch, I guess. Watson’s 

her name. She’s paid through to Julian.” 

It was a blustering day and the mountains to the south were 
hid in clouds. There was a storm coming. Andy gathered up 
his lines, hesitated a moment, and then wrapped them about the 
brake again. 

“You'd better go inside, miss. One of the men will give up his 
place. It’s goin’ to be a bad ride an’ I think there'll be rain.” 

The girl beside him turned her face to Andy. She was closely 
veiled. 

“T heard em talking. Don’t any of ‘em want to get wet. Be- 
sides””"— 

“Better for them than you, miss.” Andy was getting down. 

“IT won't go inside!” said the girl quickly. “I want to sit up 
here. I’m not afraid of the rain. I won't go inside.” 

Andy gathered up his lines again. 

“Just as you say, miss!” He nodded to the station-keeper, 
called to the lead-horses and the stage was off up the road. 

“Wonder who she is?” thought Andy. “Knows her own mind, 
anyhow. Bet she'd be pretty if she'd take that veil off. Wonder 
why she hangs her feet down. She can reach that board, sure. 
Wish she'd look around again. Watson? Don't know no Wat- 
sons Julian way.” Andy whistled softly to himself. 

Inside the stage was Mr. Harvy, one of Julian’s largest mine 
owners, and three men from the east who were going with him to 
look at mining property. Andy had hoped to have one of these 
men on the seat with him. He knew there would be many ques 
tions asked about the country through which they would pass 
that he would like to answer in his own way, and it would make 
good telling at the station-house table later. Andy wondered if 
the girl had ever been over this road before. He wished he 
dared start some conversation with her, but her manner repelled 
him. She still sat with her feet hanging down and her long 
black skirt was drawn well over them. Andy dragged the mail 
bags from under his own feet and stacked them up in front of the 


girl. 
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“Here, put your feet on these; you'll be more comfortable. He 
hoped some return from this friendly advance, but the girl sim 
piy accepted his offer and tucked her skirts down over her feet 
Andy watched her. 

“Cold?” he asked. He pulled out a blanket on which he had 


been sitting. “I forgot this. Put it over you. I’ve a rubber if 
it rains.” The girl tucked the blanket about her without a word. 


“Not much on manners,” commented Andy, and fell to 
whistling. 

Andy was glad when they reached Ramona, where dinner was 
to be had and fresh horses. He would get one of the men be- 
side him after dinner. Andy thought it was worse to have 
someone beside him who would not talk or let him talk, than to 
be alone. He surely would see that one of the “East’ners” was 
beside him for the afternoon. What was Andy’s dismay, when 
he sprang from the stage in front of the “Ramona Hotel” and 
turned to help Miss Watson down, to be greeted with: 

“I’m not going to get down. I have my dinner right here in a 
box. I'll stay here.” 

Andy remonstrated. The four gentlemen from the inside the 
stage remonstrated. 

“T’ll stay here,” was all Miss Watson would say, and she took 
same bread and meat from a box at her side and began her 
dinner. 

“A very strange young woman, I must say,” said the eastern 
men in chorus. 

“Self-willed and stubborn,” said Mr. Harvy; and they all filed 
into the dining-room. 

When Andy was once more in his place on the high seat of 
the stage, he felt, vaguely, that some change had come over the 
girl beside him. As the horses toiled up the summit of “Goose” 
valley she turned slowly to Andy: 

“Don't you want to smoke?” 

“Oh, may 1?” Andy was feeling for his pipe. 

She put out her hand. “I'll hold ‘em while you fill it.” 

“You know how to drive?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

Andy saw that her hands were large and the gloves she wore 
were heavy. He saw, too, that she held the lines well. 

“Like to see a girl that can drive four horses,” said Andy. She 
turned her face to him and he saw that she smiled. 

“Wish she'd take that veil off,” Andy thought. “I'd like to get 
a good look at her. Bet she’s pretty. Like her voice.” Andy 


took the lines again. 
“Been over this road before?” 
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*‘No—yes, a long time ago. Is this your regular route?” 
“Yes, been on this road since the boom!" Andy grinned. 
“Do you go off the road at all, or”"— 

“No. Straight through to Julian. Company don't allow no 
accommodation business.” 

The clouds were sinking lower. They settled like a cover over 
the little cup in the hills into which the stage was moving. A few 
drops of rain fell. 

“You really ought to get inside, miss!” 

“No, no, | don’t mind! You said you had a rubber. I'll be all 
right.” 

Andy protested. “They'll make room for you inside.” 

“Oh, I can’t go in there. You'll have to get wet anyhow. It 
won't hurt me any more than it will you. Let me stay here!” 

Andy got out the rubber blanket and covered her with it, care- 
fully. He was mightily pleased now that she wished to stay on 
the driver’s seat. He put on his own rubber coat and settled 
himself ready for the storm. 

“I like to see a girl that ain't afraid of a little rain,” said Andy. 

The girl asked Andy questions about the country and about 
the people; and Andy talked. He was very happy now. They 
were going up the Julian grade and the horses went slowly. It 
was raining only a little. It was not very light now and the girl 
had taken off her veil. Yes, she was pretty. Andy thought she 
was very pretty. She looked over at Andy. 

“Do you ever have hold-ups on this road?” 

“See that big rock? Well, the last hold-up on this road was 
right there. Just a boy did the business, too.” 

“Tell me about it.” The girl moved a little nearer Andy and 
instinctively looked around. Andy laughed. 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid. That was six years ago. This 
road’s too well traveled now for anything of that sort to happen.” 

“Go on,” said the girl. “Tell me.” 

“Well, the stage was right at this bend. There was just Al 
Williams, the driver, and Phil Derdy on that day. The stage 
swings around that bend when this Runt Walton comes from be- 
hind the rock.” 


“Runt Walton?” 
“Ves, awful small. I never see him, but Al told me. Well, 


Runt says, ‘Hands up, boys.” But Al was a dare-devil and he 
whipped up, and Runt popped at him, but hit Phil. That stopped 
Al, of course. The Runt took their guns away and then made 
Al fix Phil comfortable. Then he took their money and left. 
He wasn’t such a bad lot, Runt wa’n’'t, just a kid gone wrong 


from what they tell me.” 
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*Did—they ever catch him?” 

“Oh, yes, after a long time. He kept comin’ back to his folks. 
They sent him up for ten, and he served six years, and got awa) 
a few months ago.” 

The girl was looking back at the great rock as the horses toiled 
up the grade. Andy laughed and leaned over to look at her 
face. 

“Frightened?” he asked. 

“No,” she said; and added, “Not with you.” 

(Andy wagged his head. “I wouldn't let ‘em hurt you.” 

“\Would you fight?” 

“Don't know what I'd do,” said Andy. Then laughing, “But 
they shouldn't hurt you.” She laughed, too. 

“Who you goin’ to in Julian?” Andy asked. 

“Why, you see, I’m not going to Julian.” 

“What? Why, your ticket? Where are you goin’?” 

The girl moved a bit nearer to Andy and said gently: 

“| thought I'd get a seat through to Julian and maybe you 
wouldn't mind driving me to the old Graves’ place. It’s not—” 

“Why, that’s five miles off the road!” 

“Hush, yes, | know. But can’t you drive me down? I've 
paid through to Julian and that’s much further.” 

“But the company don't allow that. We run direct. You'll 
have to come to Julian tonight and get someone to drive you over 
in the morning.” 

“You won't have to come the five miles back; there’s a road 
that will take you into the main road from there. It—” 

“Oh, | know. But I’ve strict orders against going off the 
road. There’s lots wants me to. Why, I'd lose my place. There's 
Mr. Harvy and those friends inside. They'd never hear to it. | 
would, on my word | would, but for them.” 

“But Ill have to walk all that way alone, in the rain!” 

“You go down to Julian and drive back in the morning.” 

“No, tonight. Oh, do drive me down!” 

\ndy looked at her. She had drawn quite close to him and her 
voice was very pleading. 

“I'd like to awful well. But Mr. Harvy would never stand 
it. Oh, I know him! He'd make an awful row with the com- 
pany. It’s against regulations, you know, so he’s got the law 
on his side.” 

The girl’s face dropped into her hands. 

“Oh, see here, don’t do that! Oh, come.” 

Andy took the lines in his right hand. 

“It’s through all those woods and over the ridge. I—I 


The girl’s face was hid again. 
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Andy was very uncomfortable, so he put his arm around her 
and said: 

“See here. You stop crying and I'll put it pretty strong to 
those fellows inside, and maybe we can make it all right. [ll 
try my prettiest. Come, cheer up!” 

The girl raised her head and smiled into Andy's eyes. Andy 
drew his breath quickly, then suddenly caught the girl to him 
and kissed her. She did not draw away from him and so Andy 
kissed her again, and she moved to the far end of the seat. Andy 
called aloud to his horses and sent his long whip whirling out 
over their backs. 

“Have you gone to sleep, you beasts!” yelled Andy, and he 
thought he heard the girl laugh. 

They had reached the summit now and were going down hill. 
It was quite dark and the rain was beginning to fall heavily. 
Suddenly Andy pulled in his horses and the stage stopped. The 
girl was peering forward. 

“Here's the road,” said Andy. He handed her the lines and 
got down. 

“What’s the matter?” called Mr. Harvy. Andy came to the 
door of the stage and put the matter to the four weary gentle- 
men within as eloquently as he knew how. There were excla- 
mations from Mr. Harvy and groans from the others. 

“Not under any consideration!” said Mr. Harvy. “This is im- 
possible and absurd! Let her drive up from Julian tomorrow. 
This is against all regulations, Miller.” Mr. Harvy got out and 
told the girl how absurd it was. 

“I have to get there tonight,” the girl declared. And so they 
argued. At last in desperation Mr. Harvy exclaimed: 

“Well, if you must, all right. We can’t go with you! A big 
strapping girl like you ought not to mind a five-mile tramp, even 
if it is litthe damp.” And then he said some very disagreeable 
things to the gentlemen within about girls who expected such 
absurdities. Quick as a flash the girl was off the stage. 

“You mind my word, you'll wish you hadn't done this!) Mind 
what I tell you this night.” Her voice was not loud but it rang 
with a fierceness that made Mr. Harvy recoil. The girl turned 
toward the road. Andy entreated her to go on with them to 
Julian, but she flung off his hand, turned back to shake her fist 
furiously at Mr. Harvy and then strode down the road. 

Mr. Harvy got back into the stage. 

“A very strange young woman, Harvy,” said one of the men. 

“A most disagreeable one, surely,” said another. 

“Is this a type of your western woman, Harvy?” 


Mr. Harvy swore. 
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Ten days later Andy received word from the stage office that, 
instead of taking the regular line that morning, he was to go out 
in the afternoon with a special stage with Mr. Harvy and his 
friends. They would leave Julian late in the afternoon and stay 
at the station at the foot of the grade that night, and leave for 
some mines in the Santa Ysabella early in the morning. Andy 
did not like this. They were very late in getting started, too, and 
he did not like that. He disliked Mr. Harvy and his friends for 
the way they had treated Miss Watson. He thought about it 
a great deal. He thought about Miss Watson a great deal, too. 

It was raining again as Andy drove the stage out of Julian 
that late March day. He knew it would be dark when they 
reached the grade and pitch blackness that seven miles down. 
It was quite dusk when they reached the cross roads turning off 
to Graves’ ranch. Suddenly the leaders shied. 

“Hands up, my boy.” Andy’s hand went to his hip. 


“No use, Andy! You're spotted on all sides; take it easy!" 


Someone was by the horses; a second man was by the stage 
door, and someone, a mere lad, Andy thought, had him covered 
with a Winchester. 

And this lad gave directions. 

“Take away their guns, if they have any. Hand yours over, 
\ndy. Here, here, don’t try to fight! We know your're brave! 
Get down and lead those horses off. This road's too well traveled 
for hold-ups. That'll do! We're safer here. That’s all right.” 
He called to one of his men: “You stay here with Andy!” Then 
stepping over to the huddled, frightened group: “You gentle- 
men may come with me.” 

There were protestations. 

“What are you going to do with us?” 

“No harm, | assure you. We are just going to have a little 
walk together. Mr. Harvy, you may lead. Right down that 
road. Not a word, sir! No, it’s not money we're after! Go 
ahead! We're after a little walk, Mr. Harvy; it’s against regu 


lations, but—go ahead! 


\ great strapping fellow like you ought 
not to mind a five-mile tramp, even if it is a little damp.” 

Andy stepped suddenly forward. The voice which had been 
stirring him whenever the boy spoke had sounded familiar words. 
The man by Andy laid a hand on his arm. 

“Come back here. You're not wanted in that party.” Andy 
was laughing, leaning forward with his hands on his knees and 
laughing. He saw the boy and a companion mount their horses 
and ride down the road driving the four men. And Andy 
laughed and laughed again. 


“Come back to the stage,” said the man. “It'll be a long time 
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before they get back. If you play fair, we can sit inside and 
be comfortable!” They climbed in, Andy still laughing. 

“Oh, ain't she the smartest little critter! But ain’t she a wild- 
cat!” 

The man laughed now. 

“That ain't no girl!” 

“What do you mean—the little one?” 

“Yes, he ain't no girl. Oh, you're easy!" 

Andy was not laughing now. 

“Do you mean” — 

“Yes, just a trick of Runt’s. Wish we could smoke, but sup- 
pose it ain't safe.” 

Andy was leaning forward on his knees again—this time in a 
shame so deep he felt the tingle of it his remaining years. 

He had kissed—“I’ll shoot him on sight!” Andy muttered deep 
in his soul. And then he groaned. 

It was late when the men toiled back up the road. There was 
a signal from the woods and the man guarding Andy got down 
from the stage. 

“Get up to your place and take the stage back to the road. 
Your party's waiting there,” and he was gone. 

Andy was thankful to find only the four men in the road when 
he brought the stage up. He knew he should be tempted to do 
murder, had that taunting voice come back from the woods. 

“Are you all right, Miller?” Mr. Harvy asked, as he helped the 
three wet and muddy bundles of fear and fatigue into the stage. 

“Yes,” said Andy. “Are you?” 

“Yes—I think so. T’ll just come up there with you, Miller 
[ want to talk with you.” 

Andy reached down a hand and helped Mr. Harvy up. He 
wished he had not laughed. 

“T want to say, Miller,” said Mr. Harvy, as the stage started 
down the grade, “that as these—people—this person has taken no 
money and—has really not—not harmed anyone, it is hardly a 
matter we can bring before the authorities, and IT think we won't 
say anything about it, Miller. You understand?” 

“Yes,” said Andy. 

“And, Miller, I think we had better see if the company can't 
make some arrangement by which the stage can take passengers 
off of the road to their destinations—that is, on very bad nights. 
Don’t you think so, Miller?” 

“They may for all of me,” said Andy. “I—this is my last trip. 
I'm leaving these parts—for another job.” 

“Indeed? Well, we won't speak of this again, Miller. [ll 
speak to the company myself about that regulation. You may 
stop, if you will, Miller, and I'll get inside the stage.” 

Berkeley, Cal. 
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THE YELLOW PERIL 
By RENE VAN BERGEN 





T WAS in the beginning of 1895, at Hiroshima, 


the headquarters of the Emperor of Japan, that 
the programme of “Asia for the Asiatics’” was 
first mentioned by Mr. Havashi, then Secretary 
of the Cabinet. It happened during an inter- 
view with a reporter on a native paper, the Jij 
Shimpo, | think, that the usually self-contained 


statesman of Japan thus expressed his elation 











at the nation’s victories over China. It is highly 





probable that, at that time, some of the Japanese 
leaders did entertain the idea of entering upon a career wholly be- 
vond the means at their command; but the action taken by the 
Triple Alliance in compelling the retrocession of the Liao-tung Pen- 
insula, had a sobering effect 
Japan’s sudden appearance as a formidable power was a dis 
agreeable surprise to several European governments, and Havashi's 
announcement caused more or less apprehension. The Emperor of 
Germany deduced from it his phantom of The Yellow Peril: but the 
great majority of Anglo-Saxons received the statement with equa- 
nimitv, considering that if the conception of such a programm« 
was not due to temporary mental aberration, its execution at least 
was bevond the power of Japan. A very small minority, com 
posed of men who had witnessed that nation’s modern evolution, 
without comprehending the connection between the successive 
stages, held that if Japan intended seriously to lead a revolt against 
European supremacy in Asia, she would succeed—unless the un 
expected intervened. They based this opinion upon the tenacity 
of purpose and ability to overcome almost insurmountable obstacles, 


lern career 


evinced bv the Japanese during their moc 
\ brief retrospect will enable the reader to gauge this characteris 
tic. and also to form an idea of Japan’s aims and purposes, not 
from mere verbal ebullitions. but from the more conclusive data 
conveved bv established facts 
Within a short time after “Japan’s door of isolation had heen 
battered down by Commodore Perrv,”’ as Marquis Ito expressed it. 


1 of the Shogun’s Government, Ii Naosuké, Lord of Hikon« 


and Tairo or Regent, announced a programme toward establishing 


the hea 


Japan for the Japanese—that is, to secure Japan's independence. H¢ 
met with feverish opposition from the buké or military class: and 
suffered a violent death. because he favored intercourse with Occi 


dental nations At that time, and until 1868, this military caste. 


endowed with a patriotism equalling an hysterical religious enthusi 
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asm, dreaded territorial invasion by the treaty powers, and conse 
quently advocated the expulsion of foreigners and the maintenance 
of seclusion. Disturbances followed, culminating in civil war, and 
ending in a revolution whereby the Shogunate, and with it the 
feudal system, were overthrown, and the present Emperor, then a 
boy of fifteen, was placed upon the throne. 

During the initial vears of foreign intercourse, and owing to the 
obstinacy of the feudal government in maintaining a gold standard 
of 6 to I, as against the prevailing rate of 15 to 1 elsewhere, 
Japan had been depleted of her gold. When the feverish anxiety to 
expel the foreigners swept over the country, the clans were eager 
to purchase at extravagant prices antiquated sailing vessels and 
steamers, to be converted into men-of-war. Worthless guns and 
cannon were shipped to Japan where they found ready purchasers, 
and I remember the names of several foreign firms who retired in the 
early seventies upon the profits derived from a few of these trans 
actions. Not even the wealthiest nation could withstand so un 
natural a strain upon its resources, and the condition of Japan’s 
treasury may be imagined after ten vears of such ill-considered 
extravagance. When Emperor Mutsuhito in 1868, left the ancestral 
seclusion of Kvoto, the men responsible for the revolution found the 
nation exhausted: and when thev reaffirmed the programme of Ti 
Naosuké, “Japan for the Japanese,” their self-assumed task seemed 
well-nigh hopeless. 

The country’s recuperative power would have been insuffi 
cient to provide the means for the extraordinary expenditure in 
volved in the programme: it stood in need of careful nursing un 
less general dehilitv were to succeed exhaustion. New resources 
were opened under the initiative of men whose atavistic training 
had inoculated them with the idea that the profession of arms is 
the sole honorable occupation. Thev descended voluntarily from the 
time-honored pedestal by obliterating class distinction. The mer 


chant. who had occupied the lowest step of the social ladder for 


more than a thousand vears, was raised to their own plane. Fac 
tories were established under the temporary supervision of foreign 
ers: commerce was nursed with a devotion which compels the a 
miration of the great mercantile nations. The people of all classes 
were urged to practice the strictest economy, and governmental 
expenses were kept down to a minimum. While thus laving the 
foundation of future prosperity, the leaders did not disparage the 
effect of general intelligence. Poor as the country was, fifty thou 
sand public schools were opened on the most approved system, and 
there was no niggardliness when eminent voung students were sent 
abroad to complete their education and to gather useful informa 


tion. 
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All of this passed under my eyes, as I was a resident of Tokyo 
from 1869 to 1875. I am not the only surviving foreign witness 
who failed to comprehend, or grasp, the underlying causes. I admit 
that Japan at that time seemed to me une traduction mal faite, 
thereby coinciding with the French opinion. Our excuse is that 
we saw only externals, some of which could not fail to excite risi- 
bility, although, if the motive had been understood, it would have 
been suppressed by respect. No Japanese could be made to explain 
notwithstanding that all shared in the secret. I admit, moreover, 
that we proceeded upon the wrong hypothesis—that, Japan being 
an Asiatic country, the Japanese must necessarily be Asiatics, that 
is, possess the characteristics which render the natives of that con- 
tinent subservient to our race. It needs a severe mental shock to 
upset preconceived and apparently well-founded supposition; but 
long before that shock came, we were prepared to admit errors in 
our reasoning. 

A few days after the Korean refugee, Kim ok Kvun, was mur- 
dered at Shanghai, in March, 1894—this was the incident leading to 
the war with China—I was discussing Japanese conditions with 
Prof. Stevens of Albany, N. Y., at that time Principal of the flour- 
ishing Methodist College at Aovama, Tokvo. “When T had heen in 
this country six months,” he said, “T knew all about Tapan. After 
another vear’s residence, my mind misgave me as to the accuracy 
of mv knowledge, and now that T have been here seven vears, I 
must confess that T know little more than nothing.” TYumiliating as 
it was, T felt compelled to admit that the longer T was in Japan, the 
more it puzzled me. Intimacy or friendship never led to confidence : 
it was as if everv individual tongue had heen sealed by order of the 
government. During the spring session of the Diet. in 1894, when 
the war-cloud began to exhibit signs of being surcharged with elec- 
tricitv, I was taking luncheon at the Sevoken restaurant in Gsukiji 
with an old friend, an ex-daimio and member of the House of No- 
bles. Talking over early davs, he grew more confidential over our 
reminiscences and I seized the opportunity of asking him a question 
of slight importance, although the answer would have furnished 
me with a clew to the trend of the deliberations of the Cabinet 
“Domo, sore wo wakarimasen” (T am sorry, but T don’t know), he 
replied. T was satisfied that he could give me the information if he 
chose, and showed my vexation by saving: “What do vou know, 
anyhow?” With unimpaired good-humor, and pretending to take 
the question seriously, he answered: ‘Nothing: T have no brains.” 

If, therefore, the progress and result of the war with China was 
an unpleasant surprise to Europe, the old residents of Japan were 
no less astonished; but Havashi’s interview was a revelation, and 


thereafter Japan could not again conceal her actions nor secrete 
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her purposes. We were able to watch her intelligently and dispas- 
sionately, because, while we willingly paid tribute to her virtues, 
the strong animosity of the people toward foreigners, rampant until 
1899, served to remind us that Japan, like all other nations, is far 
from perfection. 

It was a marvel to me when, on returning to Japan in 1go1, I 
found that this feeling had completely disappeared to make way 
again for the politeness which had charmed us in the early seventies. 
I was aware that an Imperial Rescript upon the subject had appeared, 
and had no doubt that it would be effective, but its influence upon the 
lower orders, the coolies and sendo (boatmen), was astounding. It 
was odd, at first, to be able to perambulate Yokohama and Tokyo 
without being insulted by the cry of Tojin; and more so when the 
storekeepers again in their speech assumed the address which they 
would have employed toward a native gentleman, instead of the 
contemptuous speech suitable for a coolie. I noticed also, in differ- 
ent parts of Japan, that the school girls wore the hair plaited or 
hanging down, instead of using the time-honored coiffure which 
indicated the age. ‘This seems of little importance; but when it is 
borne in mind that the change from one mode of wearing the hair 
to another was connected with tradition and, to a certain extent, 
with national superstition, the conclusion was obvious that the peo- 
ple, the masses, had broken with the past. 

It was, however, not the people in whom I was concerned but 
the Shizoku, as the former buke or samurai are now designated. 
[It is said, and cannot be contradicted, that the members of this class 
or caste rule as firmly over Japan today as they did in the halcyon 
days of the feudal system. Modern Japan is, indeed, the word of 
their creation, as the revolution of 1868 was exclusively accom- 
plished by them; but with the introduction of the conscription, the 
profession of arms was closed to a large number, and when caste 
privileges were abolished, these men understood that an honorable 
subsistence must depend upon individual merit. It was here that the 
bukeé spirit showed its mettle. The swords were displaced by book 
and pen; the samurai student threw himself heart and soul into his 


? 


work. In the public schools, who stand at the head of the classes! 
Samurai children. Who reap the reward of being the best scholars, 
by being sent abroad at government expense to complete their 
studies and gather information that may be of use? The young 
samurai. And how do those young men acquit themselves, left to 
their own discretion and free from all supervision? Few of us who 
have left college behind, but remember with mingled pleasure and 
respect some former classmate from Japan. 

The army and navy are officered by Shizoku, not by means of 


favoritism, but because the children of the hetmin (common people) 
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cannot compete with them in the schools. We find them in_pos- 


session of bench and bar. There are few physicians and dentists 
who do not belong to this caste; and when Dr. Kitasato proceeded 
to Hong Kong to be inoculated with the bubonic plague that he 
might probe the disease and discover a cure, it was the old buke 
spirit that made him risk his life in the career of his choice. It 
may be said that they monopolize the learned professions, including 
the press, although these occupations are open to all that pass the 
required examinations. Very few have entered upon the humble 


walks of business life; and those who did so voluntarily descended 
into the heimin class; but we find them presiding over great banking 
corporations—witness Shibusawa Ejichi—or directing vast com- 
mercial enterprises, as Kondo Rimpei, the president of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship Company). These men are 
fully as much attached to their chosen profession, as were their 
fathers to that of arms; and this diversion of the buké spirit from 
pursuits of war to those of peace, must be taken into account in 
discussing Japan's aims and purposes, since, far from losing caste 
their success has materially increased their influence. 

An absence of a few years, or even one year, from Japan forces 
one’s attention upon the constant and _ rapid strides the 
nation is making upon the road to prosperity. There are now 
capitalists such as Japan did not dream of thirty years ago. The 
consequence is that wages have increased enormously, and the cost 
of living has risen in proportion; but the laboring classes can at 
this time enjoy comforts which were beyond the reach of the store- 
keepers twenty-five years ago. This accounts for the lower classes 
breaking off with the past and its traditions, and thereby showing 
their sympathy with the aims and purposes of Japan’s leaders. 

The twenty-six years spent in efforts to establish Japan's inde- 
pendence upon a firm basis had proved to the leaders their coun 
try’s strength. The years immediately following the treaty of Shim 
onoseki convinced them that it also possesses elements of weakness, 
which render a serious consideration of such a programme as “Asia 
for the Asiatic,” under the initiative of Japan, simply preposterous. 
It was not a mere pretext, when, at the beginning of the war with 
China, Japan declared the desire to establish Korea’s independence 
The peninsula, with its mountain passes and dangerous coast, can 
easily be rendered inaccessible by a patriotic people, and under such 
conditions it would be a bulwark to Japan against a continental foe. 
The Japanese, therefore, were sincere in the desire to confer what 
should be a boon to any but an invertebrate people ; and yet, what was 
the result? The traditional animosity changed into violent hatred 

There is no more unruly, turbulent, overbearing class than the 


Japanese of the lower orders; the planters in the Hawaiian Islands 
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will confirm this. The shizoku knows it; but he permits no familiar 
ity, and maintains law and order by suppressing the slightest sign 
of insubordination. During the occupation of Korea, a host of 
coolies were employed, and some latitude was necessarily allowed ; 
it was abused when occasion offered, and hence the violent hatred 
of the Koreans toward the Japanese. The necessity of ruling the 
lower orders with a firm hand has caused the Shizoku to acquire, 
unconsciously, a domineering manner which is resented by the 
Chinese and Koreans. A few years ago a Japanese mining engineet 
was engaged to superintend operations in Yunnan; he was com- 
pelled to leave the province within a few months after his arrival, 
because the natives peremptorily declined to obey his orders. The 
occupation of Formosa promised to be an expensive failure, until 
the Japanese Government engaged the services of a competent Eng 
lishman as adviser. In July, 1go02, I sailed from Nagasaki to 
Yokohama on the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s steamer Aosai Maru, and 
was astonished as well as pleased to notice that, whereas the officers 
and sailors were Japanese, the unruly native stewards and waiters 
had been displaced by Chinese. All this goes far to prove that the 
authorities are aware of the elements of weakness as well as of 
those of strength in the national character, and have shaped the 
policy accordingly. 

This is corroborated by the policy pursued during the last decade, 
which was for Japan essentially one of commercial and industrial 
expansion. It was a national misfortune that Russia's representa 
tives in the Far East, Pavloff, de Giers, Lessar and Alexieff, persist 
ently violated the several treaties with Japan, and, since no redress 
could be obtained before an international tribunal, there was nothing 
left but to submit to the arbitrament of the sword. Japan did 
not court the contest; she consulted her interests by her sincere and 
repeated efforts to avoid it; but the Russian diplomats mentioned 
were equally sincere to establish Pan-Slavism in Asia by fair means 
or foul, and Japan could not afford to allow that phantom to as 
sume shape. 

So far as Japan is concerned, the phantom of a Yellow Peril is 
a mere chimera; persistent, indefatigable, and patriotic as Japan's 


ly prac 


statesmen are, they have proved themselves to be thoroug! 
tical and not inclined to chase after windmills. Their ideals for 
the future are illustrated by their attitude toward the St. Louis 
Exposition: peaceable progress was not to be interfered with, even 
by a death grapple. 

f the Japanese nation shows a consistent upwat 


The history ( 
tendency among her people; and by this expression | mean, as do 
the Japanese themselves, the leaven of Shizoku—approxiamtely ten 


per cent. of the total population. They have demanded equality 
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with the nations foremost in civilization, and earned their admit- 
tance by honest and consistent efforts, sacrificing inherited and even 
cherished national customs when convinced of their irrationality. 
The same pride which compelled them to swallow many a bitter cup 
during the period of reformation, causes them to look with contempt 
upon the Chinese, who, possessed of every element of national great- 
ness, are individually too enwrapped in self to devote a thought to 
the commonwealth. For many ages Japan has been a thorn in the 
side of China, and there is more effective though silent antagonism 
between the natives of those two countries than there is between the 
Japanese and the European. Between the American and the Japan- 
ese nothing but cordiality exists. 

The statement is not due to national sentiment; it expresses a 
fact. Of the Europeans in the Far East, the British merchant is 
most conspicuous owing to his numerical majority, and, as a rule, 
he declines to mingle socially either with Japanese or Chinese. He 
employs a banto in Japan, a comprador or shroff in China, as go-be- 
tween, because he declines to learn “the beastly language.’ It is 
not because he lacks the ability ; most of the real knowledge we pos- 
sess of China, as well as of Japan, has come to us through natives 
of Great Britain, generally but not always risen from among the 
interpreters. I have heard highly educated Japanese declare that 
there are few native scholars who can compare in knowledge of 
language, literature, and folk lore with Sir Ernest Satow or Basil 
Hall Chamberlain; but the British merchant, after attending to his 
office duties, goes to the club, or spends his time in national out- 
door sports which he has transplanted to the open posts. He does 
not care to associate with the natives, whose language he does not 
understand and whose ideals he cannot comprehend. The American 
merchant, on the other hand, has no objection to associating with 
a Japanese gentleman, so long as he is, and acts like, one; and the 
extraordinary increase in trade, notably in our exports, shows how 
that line of conduct is appreciated. 

The situation may be summed up as follows: Give the Japanese 
his due; allow him credit for his efforts and for what he has ac- 
complished ; in other words, admit him to the equality which he has 
earned, subject to the social conditions prevailing everywhere, and 
the Yellow Peril, so far as Japan is concerned, will dissolve in the 
air. But deny him his right, brand him with the iron of “Asiatic” 
on the forehead, and he will turn for recognition to his fellow- 
Asiatics, the sense of injury animating him to dissimulate his own 
better nature. In that case, the phantom will be thrown out of sight 


for years to come; but the future generations of Japanese will 


evince the same tenacity of purpose, the same persistent effort, until 
the Mongol stands equal to the Causasian in every devil’s invention 
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of wholesale and legalized murder. And when the phantom is resur- 
rected, the world will witness a struggle of races, the mere con- 
templation of which causes mental nausea. 

The history of the past few years corroborates and illustrates this 
view. It is now known that the so-called Boxer Troubles were in 
reality a supreme effort on the part of the Chinese to expel the 
foreigners and return to an isolation which the contraction of the 
world, owing to modern inventions, renders impossible. Japan, 
since 1898, had made strenuous efforts to conciliate the Empress- 
Dowager and her Court, in the hope of being able to frustrate 
Russia’s Pan-Slavistic policy. Instead of holding aloof, and there- 
by increasing her influence with the Manchu dynasty, Japan cheer- 
fully and honestly joined the occidental powers in rescuing the for- 
eign legations at Peking. She had her reward in the respect and 
good will which the superior discipline of her troops inspired among 
the Pekingese. While the paramount consideration of his own indi- 
vidual welfare is a serious obstacle in the way of national restora- 
tion, the Chinese is neither fool nor blockhead; and when the march 
of the allied forces afforded him an opportunity to judge, he gave 
the palm to the Japanese. Not all the cunning and ability of the 
Russian representative—not all the prestige of Russia’s dreaded 
power, was able to dislodge Japanese influence at Peking, after the 
Court returned from its flight. 

It is China courting Japan, and not the reverse as it was in 1898 
and 1899, because Japan understands the danger underlying the 
effort to redeem a people so numerous and so hopelessly enshrouded 
in atavistic prejudices. The task would devolve upon the Shizoku 
whom she needs at home. They are wanted, badly wanted, to raise 
the heimin to their own high plane, and their distribution over 
China would seriously impede the progress of Japan. Two years 
ago, when traveling in China, I happened to meet a Japanese officer, 
temporarily detached to assist in drilling some Chinese provincial 
troops. I could perceive from his remark that “his time would 
soon be up,” that he was not very enthusiastic about his duties; 
hut it showed me also that the Japanese Government dreads the 
deteriorating effect of association with the Chinese, by reducing the 
term of such detachment, and changing the officers selected for such 
duty. 

If, at this time, the Chinese were united; that is, if instead of the 
Fighteen Provinces—Shih Pah Séng or Sz’ Pak Seng, as the 
Chinese sometimes designate their country—each constituting a 
semi-independent kingdom, there were a united empire, the phantom 
of the Yellow Peril might soon assume the shape of a threatening 
cloud to foreigners in China. At no time in my travels in China have 


I noticed such deep, if suppressed, hatred toward foreigners as with- 
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in the past few vears This feeling grows in intensity from the 
masses to the Kuan ( Mandarins) It would be folly to maintain 
that the Middl Kinedom has been stati nary since the Boxer 


troubles. Strenuous efforts have been made to strengthen the cen 
tral government, nor were thev altogether unsuccessful. When. dur 


ing the Boxer troubles, Chang Chih-tung and Liu K’un-vi. the two 


g g t] 
most powerful vicerovs of the Yang toz provinces. undertook to 
nanos pelos within thate wanantt ‘urisdiction. they acted 3 
preserve orce W elt espective saiction, they acted 1n 
direct contravention of telegraphic orders from Peking: but in ig 


noring these orders, which thev pronounced a forgery. thev merel\ 
re-asserted a prerogative, since the Central Government had no 
right to involve their provinces in a war of the North 

The two vicerovs, however, admitted that this well-established 
precedent was a powerful advantage to China’s enemies. When 
the protocol was signed, and China had formally accepted the 
amount of indemnity to be paid bv her. the several provinces were 
notified of their resnective contributions toward the annual in- 


stallments At that time the Court was still at Hsian-fu. Upon 


its return journey to Peking, and while resting at Kai Fere-fu. a 
protest was received, signed by most of the vicerovs and gov- 


ernors, headed by Chane Chih-tunge. who had conferred bv tele- 
7 


thus initiated united action. While 
ai, in the early spring of 1902, T saw another joint 
protest of the provincial authorities published in the Su Pao. Tt 
anneared that Sir Robert Hart. the Inspector-General of the Imp 


t 


in. wee. 2 — all 
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rial Maritime Customs, had instructed some of his subordinates to 


proceed into the interior far thy purpose of ons ning postoffice S. The 
local authoritic s complained to the Taotai of Hanl ow. who brought 


7? 44 the antic f Vicerov T 


K’un-vi. The vicerovs and gov- 


ernors made commor C7211S¢ and aerain it was Chano Chih-tung 


who first affixed his signature, although the affair did not affect him 


or his territorv 


This instance shows forcih! how the Chines: authorities hamper 


their own efforts Sir Robert Hart had not exceeded his duties: 


on the contrarv, all his efforts have been consistently toward the 
ame object, viz.. centralizing the government. But Chang Chih- 
tung and his associates would like to see this accomplished with 
out the loss of their privileges and perquisites—which is impossible 
Personally the ex-vicerov, who is now the principal adviser of the 


Empress-Dowager at Peking. would willingly renounce the per- 
quisites of office, because his official career has proved him to be a 
patriot: but like all of his fellow-Chinese, his svn pathies are with 
the past, and every deviation from established precedent is a stab 
at his convictions 


It is a serious error to suppose that patri tism de 


es not exist in 
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China. A short time prior to the capture of 1 


Japanese, in 1894, | was talking with a wealthy banker and met 
chant at 4 foo, and asked hin hy | a patriotic 
fund, as the Japanese had don 1) 1 ta af 

he asked indignantly Supp lal ’ $10,000 for sucl 
a purpose, $9,999 would find their way into the pockets of the 
mandarins, and the last dollar would be taken as a « unission f 

manipulating the mone But | could see tl e satishe 

that the money would have been expended propet Sung Tai we 


have subscribed many times that amount 


\gain, after the event referred to, | had retur to Shanghai, 
and, as Christmas was approaching | visit 
store on Nanking Road. Chatting with the fat pi tor, | m 
tioned incidentally tl Port Arthur had fallet t is not true! 
he fairly shouted. | never saw a Chinese so exci and whe 
was telling him that | had been there, he interrupted me, trembling 


with excitement: “I bet you S1oo!” [ri ne to the safe, he 
produced the amount: “No more talkee talkee! | 
Seeing that nothing would satisfy him but to lose the hundred do 


l@ Was growing insulting, | hu d him \ few davs 


lars, and as 
later he paid, with Chinese stoicism, but his remarks upon. the 


1 
i 


mandarins showed how deeply he was concerned in his country’s 
defeat. 

So long as China maintains her present system of administration, 
she is harmless to cause the Yellow Peril phantom to assume shape 
More realistic by far, and | may add more dangerous to civilization, 
is that of Pan-Slavism. 

Why has Russia consistently opposed with the crushing power 


of her prestige any and all measures that might lead to national 


reform in China? Why did she deny its government the right t 
grant railway concessions to Englishmen Why did she insist up 


securing strategic privileges upon railway concessions whose grant 


she could not, or dared not, prohibit Why did she force loans upon 


China, whik her own expenses COMP led het I bort \ livery 
step taken by the Russian representative at Peking, since Count 
Cassini held that position, has been with the view of securing a pre 


nderating influence at the Court, and to carry favor with the 
gy 


Kuan (Mandarins). very artifice ingenuity could invent was prac 


ticed upon the Court to induce it to consent to a Russian protect 
rate. “That object achieved, Chinese money would be used to bribe 
the venal mandarins into subservancy ; hence the repeated efforts t 


oust Sir Robert Hart from the control of the Customs, and to sub 
stitute a creature of Russia \fter a few vears, when the officials 
had grown used to the idea of Russian supremacy, officers woul 


be detailed to drill Chinese provincial troops, and after they had 
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been converted into a disciplined machine, it would be used against 
the mandarins to displace them by Russians. That was the meaning 
of M. Paul Lessar’s ill-timed admission, “On /ewr tiera le queue 
jusquils mordent.”” (We shall pull their pigtails until they bite). 
The scheme was more than feasible, it had every factor of suc- 
cess—until Japan punctured Russia’s sole effective means, her 
prestige. 

His Excellency Count Cassini, Russian Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, in a recent article in the North American Review, ascribes 
to Japan the very policy inaugurated and pursued by Russia. He 
also refutes the common misapprehension that the Chinese are cow- 
ards—and he knows whereof he speaks. It was by the notorious 
Cassini Convention entered into while he was Russian Minister 
at Peking, that the idea of rendering China subject to Pan-Slavism 
first took shape; and as His Excellency draws attention to what 
Japan might do when in command of China's hordes, it is well to 
ask what Germany, aye, and the rest of continental Europe, would 
do, if China’s millions were aligned under the banners of the Tsar, 
and China’s resources, combined with the industry of her people, had 
laid a network of rails over the Asiatic Continent? That is the 
real phantom of the Yellow Peril—and if it be dispelled, we owe 
it to Japan’s patriotism and foresight. 


NOON 
By NORA MAY FRENCH 
HE brook flowed through a bending arch of leaves 
Klowed through an arch of leaves into the sun; 
But all was shadow where it left my feet 
A shade with netted ripples overrun, 
A brook that flowed in coolness to the sun, 


Beyond the arch of shadow, color lay 
Vivid to narrowed cy elids, fircely bright, 
And bright the happy water slipped away 
In gleaming pools and broken lines of light. 


Los Angeles 
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THE FIRST CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER 
By W. J. HANDY 


YING before me are twenty-seven copies of the first 





newspaper published in California—possibly the first 


aw, 
; paper issued west of the Missouri river, 

his made its appearance at Monterey August 15, 
» ‘4 1846, five weeks after Sloat had raised the Stars and 
Stripes and taken California for the United States. It 
+ was discontinued, or merged with the California Star, 
} edited by Sam Brannan, about May, 1847. No com 
plete file of this paper is known to be in existence 

“> 


] Three of our California principal libraries have copies, 











neither file exactly alike. It would be a rare relic for 





any library in this part of the state 
his collection covers numbers one to seven, inclusive, in fine condition, 


1 


and other numbers to April 27, 1847—twenty-seven in a 

Walter Colton, who originated the idea of this newspaper, was chaplain on 
the man-of-war Savannah, coming to this coast at the time of the occupa- 
tion, and was present when the Mexican flag was hauled down and the United 
States flag raised. He was the first American holding the office of Alcaide, 
first by appointment of the Military Commander. So fair were his decisions 
to all concerned that he was elected to the same office without opposition; 
later he was Judge of the Admiralty Court for the whole of California. 

Associated with Colton was one Dr. Semple. Semple was certainly a 
prominent figure in the early days. We find him one of the Bear Flag 
party at Sonoma; one of the signers to terms of the surrender of Gen. 
Vallejo and others; one of the guard who conducted the prisoners to Sutter's 
fort; and President of the Constitutional Convention in 1849. Colton says: 
“My partner is an emigrant from Kentucky—stands six feet eight in his 
stockings. He is in buckskin dress, a foxskin cap, is true with his rifle, 
ready with his pen, and quick at the type-case.” 

Colton says: “Saturday, Aug. 15. Today the first newspaper ever pub- 
lished in California made its appearance. The honor, if such it be, of 
writing its Prospectus, fell to me. It is to be issued on every Saturday, 
and is published by Semple and Colton. Little did I think when relinquish- 
ing the editorship of the North American, in Philadelphia, that my next 
feat in this line would be off here in California. 

“We created the materials of our office out of the chaos of a small con 
cern, which had been used by a Roman Catholic monk in printing a few sec- 
tarian tracts. The press was old enough to be preserved as a curiosity; 
the mice had burrowed in the balls; there were no rules, no leads, and the 
types were rusty and all in pi. It was only by scouring that the letters 
could be made to show their faces. \ sheet or two of tin were procured, 
and these, with a jack-knife, were cut into rules and leads. Luckily we 
found, with the press, the greater part of a keg of ink; and now came the 
main scratch for paper. None could be found, except what is used to en 
velop the tobacco of the cigar smoked here by the natives. A coaster had 
a small supply of this on board, which we procured. It is in sheets a little 
larger than the common-sized foolscap. And this is the size of our first 
paper, which we have christened the Californian 

“Though small in dimensions, our first number is as ful] of news as a 
black walnut is of meat. We have received by couriers, during the week, 


*It has since been bought by the Pasadena Public Library 
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intelligence from all the important military posts through the territory. It 
reached the public for the first time through our sheet. We have, also, the 
declaration ¢ 


f war between the United States and Mexico, with an abstract 
of the debate in the Senate. A crowd was waiting when the first sheet was 
thrown from the press. It produced quite a little sensation. Never was a 
bank run upon harder; not, however, by people with paper to get specie, 
but exactly the reverse. One-half of the paper is in English, the other 
in Spanish. The subscription for a year is five dollars; the price of a single 
sheet is twelve and a half cents, and is considered cheap at that.” 


ype being scanty, 1 


1 many cases words were contracted or mis-spelled; 
and the letter W > being in particularly short supply, it became necessary 
to use in its place an inverted M, sometimes two VV's or two UU’s; the 
lines are often uneven, spacing irregular and press work thin or heavy, as 
the ink was distributed hap-hazard—probably with a hand pad. But with 
all the poor material at its disposal, the Californian presents a fair appear 
ance and contains many interesting items of early days. 

The Prospectus is somewhat lengthy, but is covered by the one paragraph: 
“We shall be for California, for all her interests, social, civil and religious, 
encouraging everything that promotes these, resisting everything that can 
do them harm.” 


\nd pretty good reading; pretty good principles, too. Here it is in full :* 
PROSPECTUS 


This is the first paper ever published in California, and though 


issued upon a small sheet, is intended it shall contain matter that 


will be read with interest. ©The principles which will govern us in 
conducting it, can be set forth in a few words 

we shall maintain an entire and utter severance of all political 
connexion with Mexico. we renounce at once and forever all fealty 
to her laws, all obedience to her mandates. 

we shall advocate an oblivion of all past political offences and 
allow every man the privilege of entering this new era of events 
unembarrassed by any part he may have taken in previous revolutions. 

We shall maintain freedom of speech and the press, and those great 
principles of religious toleration, which allows every man to worship 


God according to the dictates of his own conscience 


We shall advocate such a system of public instruction as will bring 
the means of a good practical education to every child in California 

We shall urge the immediate establishment of a well organized 
government and a universal obedience to its laws 

we shall encourage imigration, and take special pains to point 
out to agricultural imigrants those sections of unoccupied lands, 
where the feraility of the soil will most aptly repay the labors of the 
husbandman. 

we shall encourage domestic manufactures and the mechanic arts 
as sources of private wealth, individual comfort and indispensable 
to the public prosperity. 

we shall urge the organization of interior defences sufficient to 
protect the property of citizens from the depredations of the wild 
indians 

We shall advocate a territorial relation of California to the United 
States, til the number of her inhabitants is such that she can be 
admitted a member of that glorious confederacy. 


*In all quotations, the original has been followed in spelling and punctuation, 
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we shall support the present measures of the commander in chief 


of the American squadron on our coast, so far as they conduce to the 
public tranquility, the organization of a free representative govern 
ment and our alliance with the United States 

we shall advocate the lowest rate of duties on foreign imports, 
and favor an exemption of the necessities of life, even from these 
duties. 

We shall go for California—for all her interests, social civil and 


religious—encouraging everything that promotes these, resisting every 
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thing that can do them harm. 
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[his press shall be free and independent; unawed by power anc 


untrammeled by party The use of its columns shall be denied to 
none, who have suggestions to make, promotive o fthe public weal 
we shall lay be fore our readers the freshest domestic intelligence 
and the earliest foreign news 
we commence our publication upon a very small sheet but its 
dimensions shall be enlarged as soon as the requisite materials can 


be obtained. 
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Then follows President Polk's proclamation declaring war with Mexico 
dated May 15, 184 \nd the following important 
NOTICE 
WHEREAS, the auti es of the United States deeming i of the 
first importance to maintain order and quict, and t give security to 
all persons, and to prevent any riot or disturbance in the town of 


Monterey and its jurisdiction ! order was published prohibiting 














From Photo by Taber 


A. or. Lo eraoSa 


Probably the only ““American”™ yet alive who was living in Monterey 
when the first California newspaper was published there. He came here 
first in 1831, in the bark “ Louise,” and has resided in California continu 
ously since 1838. He is now nearly 9 years old, and wrote the signature re 
produced above, a few weeks ago without using glasses. 
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the sale or disposition or an ardent spirits. Notwithstanding the 
order, sailors an soldiers of the United States, as well as persons oj 
this plac frequently become Intoxicated. It is therefore evident th 
persons are still indirectly disposing of liquors. It is hereb ordered 
that no one is to sell or dispose of any intoxicatin liquors whatever, 
and all persons that have formerly vende liquor, and vll store and 
shop keepers and keepers of publ houses are prohibited from keeping 
any liquors, or wines of any kind or description in their shops or 
stores, so doing wl be considered violation of this order, and will be 
look upon with the greatest severity, and punished by forfeiture their 
liquors, fine and imprisonment at the discretion of Magistrate, Monte- 
rey, August 13, 1846. 
WALTER COLTON, ) 
) S. Justice. 
RODMAN M. PRICE, ) 


The first battle in California, in which blood was spilled, was 
fought on the 24th day of June (1846), on the plains between Petaloma 
and St. Raphael, between a party of Californians under command of 
Capt. Del la Torre eighty six strong, and a small detachment of the 
Patriot Army, under Lieut. Ford, (now Capt. Ford,) 22 strong. 
Some days previous to the battle Del la Torre crossed the Bay with 
70 men, and was joined by a small party which had been collected 
by Correo and Padea on the North side. 

The garrison at Sonoma being informed that 3 Americans were 
prisoners at La Torre’s Camp, at party of 22 under Lieut. Ford, left 
Sonoma on the 23rd, on their arrival at the Santa Rosa Plains they 
ascertained from some prisoners which they had taken, that La 
Torre had gone by the Laggoones towards San Raphel, they fol 
lowed all night, and on the morning of the 24th came up with the 
enemy, encamped for breakfast in the edge of a plain, bordering on 
a brushwood of several acres. Lieut. Ford, with several of his men 
charged on them in such a manner as to draw them to the edge of 
the wood where the remainder of his force were stationed, the enemy 
charged so closely that the fire of our riflemen was very effective, 
having several prisoners, to guard there was only 18 men engaged, 
they fired only about 18 or 20 shots, and from the best information 
we can get, the enemy lost 8 killed and 2 wounded, while our men 
were not touched under a discharge of near 200 muskets. The enemy 
retired to a hill about a mile off, our party then stopped at a coral, 
in full view and changed their tired horses for fresh ones from the 
enemys cavallada with the prisoners whom they had rescued, and 
those of the enemy whom they had previously taken, retired to the 
garrison at Sonoma. Lieut. Ford displayed the most perfect cvol 
ness, judgement, and daring bravery, the whole party with two or 
three exceptions, distinguished themselves for bravery and discretion 


From the second paper, dated August 22, 1846: 
EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


Lieut. McLane of the tst Dragoons was in town yesterday. The 
company has just returned from another indian excursion to the 
mountains. The Indians are beginning to find who has the country, 
they have divided into small parties, which renders it next to im 
possible for a company to find them. The only effectual means of 
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stopping their inroads upon the property of the country will be to 
attack them in their villages in the California Mountains. We are 
in hopes that at least a division of that company will be sent down 
the Toolary valley and to cross the mountains at the Bear River 
pass to meet the emigration on the 1oth of September at Trucky’s 
lake. Should such a division be sent, under command of Mr. 
McLane, his suavity of manner and gentlemanly deportment, with 
his knowledge he will have acquired of the country will be of great 
service to the emigrants and to the country. 


Fort Stockton. This is a handsome fortification situated at the 
northwest corner of this town, on an elevated point of land, so sit- 
uated as to conimand the town and harbor, on the S. W. corner is a 
house, with three 42 pounders, the battery extends in 


ong block 
angular circle from N. W. to N. E., and is then continued to south 


in a regular circle, so that with the block house the whole circle is 
well guarded. ‘Ihe intention is at present to mount ten heavy guns, 
ught te bear at 
litch seven feet 


Ss 


and so arranged that they may be moved and bro 

y point. The whole will be surrounded by a « 
deep. The position and plan was directed by Commodore Stockton, 
and is now under the direction of Capt. Mervine. Mr. Cecil con- 
Sstructor. 


NEWS FROM BELOW. 


Officers, soldiers and prisoners have been arriving here all the 


week from Castro's camp 
Capt. Goaquin De Le Torre came in on Tuesday from whom we 
have gathered all the information we have. Mr. Washburn, an Ameri- 
can, who was a prisoner only confirms the main facts stated by 
irre, being confined he had but little opportunity of learning any 


of their plans 

De La Torre says, that when Castro learned that Capt. Fremont 
had reached the town of Los Angeles, about 12 hours march from 
him, he broke camp in the night buried his cannon, and left in the 
direction of Sonor: \t his first camp from Pueblo he gave permis- 
sion to as many as chose to return home, the whole force consisting 
of about 200. He thinks that about 60 followed Castro and Pico, 
but Mr. Washburn says he understood there were but 16, officers 
and soldiers, they kept Mr. Weaver one of the prisoners with them. 

Most of those who followed the Governor were persons who had 
committed so many crimes that they were afraid of justice, the re 
mainder hiave most of them returned to their ranches. 

So far as California is concerned the war is at an end. The next 
thing is to take steps for the organization of a Territorial Govern- 


ment. 


Proposals, for carrying a mail from Monterey to Yerbabuno there 
and back once a week will be received at this office until the first 
day of September as follows On horseback, leave Monterey on 
Saturday morning and arrive at Yerbabuno before Tuesday night, 
leave Yerbabuno on Wednesday morning and arrive at Monterey 
Before Friday night. 

Compensation paid quarterly 


Address R. Semple Monterey 
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From first paper: 

In our next number we shall probably commence the publication 
of a series of numbers in relation to those sections of our country 
which are unoccupied, and where settlements may be profitably made 
agricultural purposes, in connexion with convenient water power for 
milling purpose and their respective contiguity to navigable waters, 
as a guide to strangers arriving in the country with a view of set- 
tling. 

From the Californian, August 22, 1846: 
CALIFORNIA—No. 1 

This being the only paper published in California, it is desirable 
that it should not only be interesting for its news, but conducted 
in such a manner as to make it useful as a history of the country, 
we have therefore determined to publish a series of numbers devoted 
to that subject, in which will be embodied the state of the country, 
public opinion, the circumstances which lead to the present outbreak 


1 


actors. 





and principals and conduct of 

The population of California is estimated at about 10,000, exclusive 
of Indians, and probably less than two thousand of that number 
are foreigners. most of these originally from the United States 
The latter was rapidly increasing by immigration. while the natives 
were, if increasing at all, but slowly. The fact became evident to a 
few men, that, under the present state of things, this tide of foreign 
ers, would soon fill up the country and probably change the very 
nature of their institutions, they were preparing it; but before 
entering upon a history of the measures adopted, we shall premise 
a few facts in relation to the actors on the part of the Californians 

But little more than a year ago, Gen. Terano, the Governor ap 
pointed by the Government of Mexico, was in power. Don Jose 
Castro, Alverado, Pico and others complained of the oppressions 
of the governor, and accordingly got up a party to depose him ot 
Californians and foreigners, a number of foreigners also on the side 
of the Governor. Much warlike preparation was made and some 
long marches, but without a battle, or at least, without the loss of 
human life, it finally resulted in Pico’s assuming the station of 
Governor, and Castro commander of the military, the situation of 
both Mexico and California, can not be better described, than in 
the following paragraph from the N. Y. Herald. “The stupidity 
and weakness of the people, and the selfishness and tyranny of 
their military officers and government have reduced Mexico to the 
lowest grade of degradation and infamy. The sun never shone on a 
more beautiful country and the God of Nature never dispensed his 
favors to a greater degree than he has on this now unfortunate 
country. 

Yet notwithstanding these natural advantages, Mexico, from cet 
tain causes, is now the meanest and lowest in the category of n 
tions. Her people are ruled with a rod of iron, and are sunk in 
imbecility and infamy; her military rulers are the most despotic and 
mercenary that ever exercised power; through the effects of suc 
cessive revolutions, all confidence in government is gone. The 
is a never ending struggle by a set of designing men, to attain the 
management of the national affairs, and the only principal that 
guides them is self agrandizement, Such is the condition of Mexico 
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at the present time, and such it has been for a number of years.” 

In this state of things Gen Castro issued one proclamation after 
another, ordering the foreigners to leave the country, and in some 
instances without arms. The people well knowing the character 
of the “Commandte” still remained quiet, but at last the decisive 
blow was struck, which forced us to rally and defend ourselves, 
or run for the mountains. 


WAR NEWS FROM BELOW. 


U. S. Frigate Congress Commodore Stockton has returned from 
the south. They took the town of Angeles without resistance. Had 
Gen. Castro enfiladed the line of march from San Pedro, he might 
have made the forces of the Congress wade through their own blood, 
or, had he remained when he had intrenched himself, there would 
have been a contest that must have been decided by the superior 
courage of the victorious party, for in point of physical force Gen. 
Castro had the advantage. But he precipitately broke his camp 
and is now in Sonora.” 

The result is as conclusive as if there had been a general engage- 
ment and many lives are spared that must have been sacrificed. War 
is a calamity, and we should rejoice in every circumstance which 
mitigates its evils. California is now lost forever to Mexico. Not 
a shadow of hope can remain that she can recover a foot of the 
Territory, and we do not believe that one inhabitant in ten, really 
regrets the result. 

From the Californian, August 29, 1846: 

CaAuiForN1A. The destiny of California is fixed—She is to be- 
come a free and independent state—a member of the North Ameri- 
can Confederacy. She is no longer to be subject to a foreign 
arbitrary power, to domestic revolutions or military rule. She is 
to make her own laws, manage her own resources, and found those 
institutions in which her children are to find a happy home. 

California has hitherto possessed but very few advantages for 
developing her resources. Her lands have been in the hands of 
but few individuals whose enormous grants discouraged emigration. 
These lands without disturbing legitimate titles, will now find occu 
pants. They will be purchased by a thrifty population, trained to 
habits of industry. Golden harvests will wave over hills and vallies, 
where now only the briar and bramble are seen, and where the howl 
of the wolf is heard, the gloomy silence of the wild cascade will be 
broken by the thunder of factories, where art and industry will roll 
out upon the public their richest products. 

Commerce will enliven every bay, and penetrate into the gorges 
of the -i-tant mountains. 

This may seem too flattering a picture, but it is no more than 
nt is seen and felt through the length and breadth of the United 
tates. 

The same enterprize and prosperity which prevails there avail this 
country. The same spirit which has made the farmer and mechanic 
vvealthy there will make them wealthy here. 

The s-me spirit that has carried the advantages of an education 
to every child there, will carry the advantages to every child here. 
The same -pirit that has founded asylums there for the infirm, 
the deaf, and dumb, the blind, the houseless vvidow and orphan, 
will found the same benificent institutions here. 

Such is the destiny of California, such the patrimony which the 
aged, now descending to their graves, bequeath to their children. 
Who would dread such a vista? Who bar his offspring from such 
a heritage? 

When Colton wrote the foregoing article he had been in California less 
than three months. The United States had been in possession only since 
July 14, and possession and information of the whole territory was confined 
to the coast line. San Francisco, Los Angeles and nearly all the prosperous 
cities of the present day were hardly known. The gold discovery was a 
year and a half in the future. Oil and asphaltum were unknown. The fruits, 
grains and farm possibilities a dream only. How marvelously true his 
prophecy has been realized. 

Pasadena, Cal. (To be continued.) 
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THE TIME WE CAME 
By THERESA RUSSELL 
Piggy sea] NEVER could understand the philosophy of go- 


ing away, I purred pensively to Spottie, char 





itably engaged in washing my ears. “Coming 
back seems a great deal more sensible to me.” 

“Your logic, Mittens, is almost human,” re- 
torted Spottie. “To come back without going 
away, to rest without getting tired, to eat 
without getting an appetite—you seem to agree with Folks that 
if you can work some such scheme as that, you’re ahead of the 
game.” 

“Yet I observe,” I commented dryly, “that even you prefer to 
bathe without getting wet.” 

Spottie had nothing to say to this, so he said nothing. He 
always was queer. “Spottie Sententious” Mother Eve calls him. 
Then she laughs, and takes me in her arms and strokes me until 
T feel like all the beatitudes. 

“But it’s ‘Mittens Melodious,’ isn’t it? Spottie ties his remarks 
up into nice little epigrams, but Mittens is an example of Con- 
tinuity in Expression, aren’t you, Mittie?” 

Then she will fall to tweaking my ear. Sometimes when she 
and Spottie both get an ironical streak on at once, it makes me 
feel too lonesome to live. But when she pinches my tail or pulls 
my whiskers and says things I can understand, I am too happy 
to die. Spottie says it is a mistake to be so intense, and that I 
should cultivate nonchalance. But I don’t like nonchalance. 
It’s too much like lemon-juice in the milk. It makes me want to 
go away. Oh, yes, that is what I started out to tell. 

You see, we began life at Virginia Camp, and would have been 
satisfied to end it there, as far as we knew. But we were re- 
moved at an early age, without consultation or consent. Once 
domesticated, however, ranch life in the valley seemed at least 
equal to mining life in the mountains, and T should not go back 
now without a protest. Mother Eve says I do nothing without 
a protest. But why should I? Protests are easy. Even if you 
believe in Providence, as I do, there is no reason why you should 
accept or forego everything with meekness and passivity. Provi- 
dence might change its mind, if sufficiently urged. I have an 
idea it does. Spottie doesn’t think so. He is a fatalist. His 
lack of piety is a great grief to me. There is something so sooth- 
ing about pious resignation, with that hope at the bottom of it 
that it may, as I said, change its mind, after all. Of course, there 
are some kinds of doctrine I wouldn’t care for. I heard them 
talking about a variety that had a Hades mixed up in it somehow. 
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I didn’t get the details, as I was eating my supper at the time and 
couldn't take it all in—the talk, I mean. But they said some- 
thing about it’s being a dogma (the fact that it was any rela- 
tion to a dog would settle it for me) that flourished in the tem- 
perate zone, because in the cold countries the people all wanted 
to go there as soon as they heard of it, and get warmed up, and 
in this country they wanted to go and get cooled off. 

Folks are so funny. All their talk seems to be about going 
somewhere. There, that reminds me again. Spottie says that 
starting, with me, is no sign of arriving. Well, why should we 
arrive? It’s just as good where we are. But I was going to tell 
you about how we came. Spottie said, concerning the journey, 
that like most things in life, it wasn’t the fact so much as the 
method, that distressed him. 

“To be seized and put into a box, and the box put onto a burro 
and jolted down a ten-mile hill was bad enough; but to be left 
in that narrow-minded contrivance all night, after you got there, 
was multiplying iniquity by infamy.” 

“And yet you never lifted up a voice nor a finger to get out.” 

“What’s the use? You howled enough for two, if there were 
any good in howling—which there is not. Lie low and play the 
game.” 

“How do you know it wasn’t my howling that led to our re- 
lease?” 

“Tf you had listened,” scornfully, “instead of talking so much, 
you would have learned why. Tom Boyle asked Lelia if she 
could bring us on over that night. And she said she reckoned 
that by the time she finished arrigatin’ th’ garden an’ got the 
supper an’ washed th’ dishes an’ toted in wood an’ milked th’ 
cow an’ sicked th’ hogs outen th’ alfalfy, it’ud be plumb dark an’ 
time to turn in.” Then, in the morning, when she was finally 
ready she was held back by the boy. 

“‘What’s the matter with him?’ Tom asked. 

“*Aw, nothin’,’ she said. ‘He ain’t never seen nobody afore ; 
that’s all that ails him. When Mrs. Eve comes over here he hides 
behind me an’ bellers like a scared calf. An’ I can’t git him to go 
over there, noways. Come on, now, Jimmie. Nobody’s goin’ to 
hurt ye.’” 

“Yes, I remember,” I said. “It was Jimmie and I that an- 
nounced the procession from afar. And if it hadn’t been for me, 
no doubt Jimmie would have been given all the attention.” 

“The more the better, so far as I was concerned,” rejoined the 
unamenable Spot. And indeed, his arrival was no more gracious, 
if more calm, than my own. 

“Oh, good morning, Lelia,” I heard a voice say. “You've 
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brought my kittens over, haven't you? Just wait till | turn this 
loaf out of the Dutch oven. There!” And I smelled something 
awful good. “Now let’s have a look at them. Aren't they dear! 
Studies in black and white.” 

“It’s only the whitg one that studies,’ said another voice. “The 
black one is too busy telling you how he feels about it.” 

Then they let us out. ‘Lhe first thing | saw was a big brown 
dog. 1 put my back up in a way that should have intimidated 
any bow-wow that ever barked, and looked to Spottie for advice 
as to the next move. But Spottie, where was he? Nowhere in 
sight, alas, and 1 was left to face the world alone—a cruel 
world, with great, red jaws. 1| ran frantically all around the tent, 
and even inside of it, calling for Spottie, calling and listening. 
At last | heard a very faint, cautious reply, from under the tent 
tloor. 

“Always remember,” he said, when | had finally found him, 
“that, while your tongue is liable to get you into trouble, your 
feet will always take you out. ‘hat’s the reason they’re four 
to one. ‘his place looks suspicious to me,’ he went on. “Per- 
haps we'll conclude not to stay.” 

“How are you going to help yourself?” I quavered. 

“Help yourself!” he sniffed. “You'll never do it by running 
about and making a big noise. ‘hat only helps other people to 
locate you. Lie low, | tell you, and watch your chance. Exer- 
cise your head first, your feet next, and your tongue last and 
least.” 

“Kitty! Kitty!” came a pleading voice from outside. 1 had 
never heard anything like it before. But then, aside from Lelia’s, 
{ had never heard any voices but those of men, burros and 
coyotes. This didn’t sound exactly like any of them. I thought 
perhaps | might like it, when I got used to it. Through a crack 
| saw a saucer of milk and a pair of eyes. I felt sure I could 
trust the eyes, they were so near the color of Spottie’s, and, with 
all his faults, Spottie was not one to lure one out to destruction. 
The milk also looked genuine—as though it might be the same 
brand as the one they used at home. It was—the “White Rose.” 

“Let’s try it,” I whispered longingly. 

“Et dona ferentes!” warned Spottie again, nudging me with 
his elbow. 

“What is that?” 

“You ignoramus! It’s short for, ‘Eat doughnuts and fear any 
teas.’ It means,” he explained condescendingly, “that if they are 
going to poison you, they put it in your drink.” 

“Well, I’m about choked,” I said, “and I'd rather die happy 
than live miserably. If it don’t lay me out, you can join in.” 
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“Go ahead, then. Every cause has its preface of martyrs.” 

I crept out cautiously. Everything seemed to be quiet and 
absent. The milk was as innocent as a lamb. Spottie only 
waited to be sure it was safe, and then pitched in and drank 
so fast he got more than his share after all. 

“It’s never necessary to be in at the start,” he admonished 
me, complacently polishing off his chops, “as most people think. 
It is only necessary to be in at the finish, and to get in good licks 
while you're at it.” 

Aiter breakfast we felt better. 1 don’t know why, but we did. 
Lite looked less forlorn and the place less dubious. 

“| have a new motto,” said Spottie, amiably—for him. “When 
in doubt, eat breakfast. Don't think | should like to live with 
those people l’'ve heard of who have adopted a no-breaktast 
slogan.” 

“What is a slogan?” | purred sleepily. 

“It’s a wind-bag you hit the other fellow with and knock the 
arguments out of him.” 

“What have arguments got to do with breakfast?” 

“Some people prefer them—that’s all. They don’t know any 
better. But the breakfast is more popular in this country. | 
remember the Colonel one time, up at camp. ‘Jes’ fancy, now,’ 
he says, ‘any guy gettin’ up from a good, fillin’ breakfast, an’ 
committin’ suicide or gettin’ a divorce, or writin’ a piece oi 
poetry, or makin’ any such phenonenon of himself’ 

“*Reckon you’re kerrect, says Tom. “Them deeds is mostly 
done on poor, hollow, deirauded stomachs.’ ’ 

But no sooner had we begun to feel comfortable through re- 
freshment than we began to feel uncomfortable through tem 
perature. 

“It will always be this way, 1 suppose,” | grumbled. 

“Sure!” said Spottie. “The Colonel says life is a procession o1 
annoyances,” 

“Why, look at the poor kittens!’ exclaimed Mother Eve. 
“Tongues out and lolling like dogs!” 

“Take them down to the river bank,” said the other voice. “It 
will be cooler there.” 

Accordingly she tucked one of us under each arm and carried 
us across a stretch of hot sand, down a steep bank, and then 
we couldn’t go any farther for there was something in the way. 
It looked like water, but I never saw water in any such shape 
before. There was such an extraordinary quantity of it, more 
than you could ever drink in the world, and I don’t know what 
else it is good for. In front of this rushing, foaming business, 
was a funny-looking piece of ground. It was smooth and dark 
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colored and damp. We were put down upon it. It felt queer, 
but oh, so cool and good. We walked about carefully at first, 
lifting our paws high and putting them down softly, for you 
never know but it may be a trap. But when we found it 
wasn’t, we lay down, and rolled over, and sprawled every way 
at once, and couldn’t get close enough to it. Then Spottie spied 
some willow trees with their toes dabbling right in the water, 
and challenged me to a romp in the branches, and we began to 
feel like ourselves again. 

“How easy it is to have a good opinion of the universe, when 
you’re comfortable,” purred Spottie, presently. 

“What is a opinion?” 

“Well,” he said, musingly, “the Colonel was saying to Tom 
that it was ‘a thing which if you own it yourself, it’s sure good 
and can be recommended; but which if it belongs to some other 
fellow, it must have been manufactured in a lunatic shop.’” 

By and by someone called Mother Eve, and she went away. 
Spottie stuck serenely to his post, or tree, rather, but I did 
not like being left. I started to follow, but the hot sand burned 
my paws like coals of fire and the bank was so long and steep 
T did not see how I could make it. 

“O, meouw! meouw!” T cried. “Whatever shall I do? To stay 
is to perish of fright and lonesomeness; to go is to die of heat 
and fatigue. Oh, what shall I do! What shall T do?” 

“Shut up and come back here.” advised the unsympathetic 
Spot. “Be a pessimist in your heart, if vou must, but never be 
one out loud. It doesn’t sound well.” 

“T don’t care.” T cried. “It’s going to be dark pretty soon 
You can stay here and be murdered in your bed and go without 
vour supper. if you want to, but I’m going to find the way out.” 

So I left Spottie for the first time in my life, and started out 
bravely and alone. Finally T reached the top of the bank, and 
there, not far awav, was a gladsome sight. Between the spread- 
ing mesquite tree and the little white tent was a crackling fire 
Over the blaze Mother Eve was bending, raking out some coals 
for the coffee-pot. In six bounds I crossed the Sahara that di 
vided us and never stopped bounding until T was perched safely 
on her shoulder. 

“Well the dear little kittens!” she said. “Found his way all 
by his own self, didn’t he? Now let’s go and bring the other 
one.” 

“That’s the way with pioneers,” remarked Spottie, languidly 
“Impatience and haste hoof it painfully; patience and poise ride 
in luxury.” 

In the beautiful twilight, when Spottie and TI were frolicking 
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upand down the tent frame and the others were sitting on a 
pile of lumber watching us and wishing, no doubt, that they 
were kittens, I heard Mother Eve exclaim: “Why, there comes 
Tom Boyle. What is that he is carrying?” 

“Ever see a side-winder?” he asked, as he came up. “Killed 
this one in the sage-brush just now.” 

“What kind of a snake is a side-winder?” 

“Tt’s a rattler that travels on the bias.” 

“There are some people who must bave been side-winders, 
then, in a previous incarnation.” 

We were resting up on the ridge-pole. 

“What is an incarnation?” I panted. 

“It is what you were before you were promoted to be what you 
are,” said Spottie. 

“And what was I?” 

“Oh, yes,” we heard Mother Eve saying: “They have very 
distinct personalities. I can see that already. When Mittens 
wants anything he teases for it until, like the man in the Bible, 
you give it to him for his very importunity. Spottie disdains 
to ask, but simply watches his chance and appropriates it.” 

“Or, as we used to say up at camp, the black one is a beggar 
and the white one is a thief.” 

“In that case, Mittens,” continued Spottie, reflectively, “I 
reckon you must have been an Organizer of Philanthropic Asso- 
ciations. And I? Oh, I was just a plain Captain of Industry.” 


Chloride, Arizona 





SUSURRO 
By ARTHUR B. BENNETT 


HE rabbit gets his cotton tail from cotton on the trees 
That’s blown to him on purpose by the sudden summer 
x breeze ; 
The breeze it went a-playing with a ripple on the lake 
Which, wriggling and shimmering, swam off a pretty snake. 
The turtle dove’s so shy a one he hardly ever sings, 
So breeze he does it for him by a whistle in his wings: 
The owl is such a slayer he should be slain by rights. 
So mourns by day the wickedness he perpetrates of nights; 
The quail he is a saucy one and not afraid to shout, 
When anyone is going by, “I spy a man—look out!” 
The thousand stars are in the grass when Winter rain is kind, 
The Spirit brushes each of them—the Spirit is the Wind. 
Hush! List the Wind a-going up atop the lofty leaves, 
Because they saw a battle once—because the Spirit grieves: 
Hush! Watch, my little warrior, thine eves thus ever bright! 
Grow strong, mv little warrior, for hunting and the fight! 


San Diego, Cal. 
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MOUNTAIN STREAM CHARACTERISTICS 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By J. B. LIPPINCOTT* 


HE most important question now before the people of 
Southern California is the water problem. At the pres- 
ent rate of growth the limit of the present water supply 
of Los Angeles is in sight. If a sufficient supply can 
be obtained, it now seems probable that at no distant 
day alm st the entire coastal pom between Los eg 


and the area east a ane ste for some mileés, will ie thickly 
inhabited. It will become the American Riviera. The limiting 
factor will largely be the water supply. 

This city and vicinity is the Mecca of an ever-increasing number 
of people who wish to escape the rigors and dirt of an Eastern winter. 
There are many other factors that will tend to increase the population and 
importance of this locality, but the mild climate and varied topography will 
always be the greatest. 

While we can but hope that the long period of years of low precipitation 
has come to an end, we should not forget that one of the attractions, and 
a valuable asset, of Southern California is its great number of cloudless days. 
The average seasonal rainfall at Los Angeles for the 21 years ending August, 
1893, was 18.30 inches. The average for the 11 years following that date, 
that is, from September 1, 1893, to August 31, 1904, was 11.26. The mean 
precipitation for the entire period of 32 years, durig which the record has 
been kept, is 15.88 inches. The seasons of greatest precipitation were 1883-84 
and 1889-90, when the totals were 38.26 inches and 34.60 respectively. There 
have been four seasons when the precipitation was approximately one-third 
of the mean, and six when the precipitation was about two-thirds of the mean 

Considering the fact that the mean precipitation was more than 18 inches 
up to 1893, it is not surprising that engineers at that time, and for a number 
of years after, estimated the stream-flow, or run-off, too high. 

Anyone who has made a study of a diagram showing the rainfall at Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara cannot but be impressed with the great fluctua- 
tion in the precipitation. Such a diagram emphasizes the necessity for con- 
serving the water supply in years of abundance. 

The water supply can be conserved by forestration and storage of flood 
waters in surface and underground reservoirs. 

Much money has been spent in Southern California in driving water devel- 
opment tunnels (in the mountains). As a means of obtaining a permanent 
supply this method of development has been generally disappointing. The 
flow from the tunnel for a comparatively short period of time is greater 
than the natural flow of the spring or cienega. This increase is due to the 
rapid drainage of the water stored in the crevices of the rocks or gravels. 
In order to keep up the supply, the tunnels usually were extended. Mani- 
festly this cannot be a permanent remedy. 

An improvement on this method was recently made at the Santa Barbara 
city tunnel, which has been driven in a stratified sandstone for a length of 
5000 feet. A water-tight bulkhead with a gate was placed near the tunnel 


*Superv: ising Engineer Reclamation Service, U. S. Geological Survey; paper read before 
the Water Congress held in Los Angeles, March 15, 1905. 
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portal, the gate closed during the rainy season, and the water allowed to 
1eeded. During the winter of 1902-3 there was a fair 


umulate when not 1 
nount of rainfall and the streams were capable during that time of meeting 
the demands of the city. As soon as the bulkhead could be closed this was 


done—about July 1, 1903. Because of the fissured condition of the rock in 
the tunnel it was not feasible, at the point where the bulkhead was first 


ul 


placed, to completely close the supply from the heading, as springs occurred 
below the bulkhead toward the portal, flowing in considerable volume. How- 
ever, the pressure ran up to 49 pounds to the square inch on July 25th, as 
indicated by the pressure gage placed in the discharge pipe, indicating an 
accumulated head of water back of the bulkhead of 114 feet. This shows 
that the tunnel was developed into a storage reservoir. The gate valve in the 
bulkhead was gradually opened as the season progressed, and the supply 
maintained a flow of from 24 to 33 miner’s inches during the remainder of 
summer. On October 17th, when the valve was completely opened 
and the pressure had been reduced to zero, the flow had fallen to 18 miner's 
inches. This was sufficient to carry the city through the summer success- 
fully. 
During the summer of 1904 a new bulkhead was placed at a point in the 
seam occurs in the rock. This new bulkhead was 


tunnel where a heavy clay 
first one in holding back the water. The pressure 


more effective than the 
on the gage at the Santa Barbara tunnel, March 1, 1905, was 70 pounds to 
the square inch, representing a head of 161 feet on the bulkhead. 

Another method of intercepting the ground water has been by building 
submerged dams. Such dams have been constructed on the Pacoiwa Wash, 
the Arroyo Seco and Santiago cafion. ‘his method has been disappointing, 
as the velocity of underground water has been proven very slow, usually 
not over 15 feet per day through the voids of sand and gravel. A method 
of measuring the flow of underground water has been developed by the Geo 
logical Survey by Prof. C. S. Slichter. For a description of this method, 
see Water-Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 67. 

One of the most efficient means of conserving and regulating the wate: 
supply that falls on the mountains is by forest-cover The great importance 
of preserving and extending the forested area cannot be too strongly empha- 
ized. ‘The fires must be prevented, for in this region, bordering closely on 
desert conditions, artificial forestration is most difficult and expensive. 

Mr. James W. Toumey, Collaborator Bureau of Forestry in the Agri 
cultural Department, selected certain small and adjoining drainage basins 
n the San Bernardino Mountains in a portion of the catchment area pro 
posed to be utilized by the Arrowhead Reservoir Company. Throughout this 
area this corporation for a term of years has been making exhaustive hydro 
graphic studies of the available water supply \ large number of rain 
gauges have been established and stream measurements were carefully made 
over weirs by skilled engineers in the employ of the Arrowhead Reservoi 
Co. It is here proposed by the company to divert the water flowing from a 
number of these small mountain basins, which are situated on the northerly 
lope of the San Bernardino Range, by means of gravity canals and tunnel: 

the southern side of the range and into the San Bernardino Valley 

rhe Arrowhead Reservoir Compay has placed its hydrographic data at the 
disposal of the Bureau of Forestry, which organization made the forest study 
n connection therewith. The data that is presented by Mr. Toumey is 
perhaps the most precise and definite information on the subject of related 


stream-flow to forest-cover that we have so far been favored with in this 


yintry. Its conclusions, while they were to be expected, are gratifying 
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in their definiteness. We can do no better than to quote Mr. Toumey in 
extenso: 

“Because rainfall is most abundant where forests grow, many believe that 
forests exert an important influence on the amount of preciiptation. A more 
reasonable inference, however, is that rainfall is the great factor in controlling 
the distribution and density of forests. 

“Whether forests have any appreciable effect in cooling the air to or 
below the dew-point is uncertain. From the known effect of forests on the 
temperature and relative humidity of the air, it is reasonable to infer that 
they may have some such effect, at least to a small degree, and consequently 
that they have some influence in increasing precipitation. The present evi 
dence, however, derived from many series of observations conducted in 
Europe and elsewhere, is so conflicting that a definite answer to this ques- 
tion, having the stamp of scientific accuracy, is not possible. 

“In a careful study of the behavior of the stream-flow on several small 
catchment areas in the San Bernardino Mountains, it has been found that 
the effect of the forest in decreasing surface (flood) flow on small catch- 
ment basins is enormous, as shown in the following tables, where three 
well-timbered areas are compared with a non-timbered one: 


PRECIPITATION AND RUN-OFF DURING DECEMBER, 1899. 


Area of Condition Run-off Run-off in 
catchment as to Precipi- per square percentage of 
basin. cover. tation. mile. precipitation. 
SQ. MILES. INCHES. ACRE FEET. PER CENT. 
0.70 Forested 19+ 36— 3 
1.05 Forested 19+ 73+ 6 
1.47 Forested 19+ 70— 6 
53 Non-forested 13— 312+ 40 


“This is the stream discharge during a month of unusually heavy precipi- 
tation. 

“At the beginning of the rainy season, in early December, the soil on all 
four of these basins was very dry as a result of the long dry seasons. The 
accumulation of litter, duff, humus and soil on the forest-covered catchment 
areas absorbed 95 per cent of the unusually large precipitation. On the non- 
forested area only 60 per cent of the precipitation was absorbed, although 
the rainfall was much less. 


RAINFALL AND RUN-OFF DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, I900, 


Area of Condition Run-off Run-off in 
catchment as to Precipi- per square percentage of 
basin. cover. tation. mile. precipitation 
SQ. MILES. INCHES ACRE FEET. PER CENT 
0.70 Forested 24 452+ 35 
1.05 Forested 24 428+ 33 
1.47 Forested 24 557+ 43 
53 Non-forested 16 828+ 95 


“The most striking feature of this table as compared with the previous 
one is the uniformly large run-off as compared with the rainfall. This 
clearly shows the enormous amount of water taken up by a dry soil, either 
forested or non-forested, as compared with one already nearly filled to sat- 
uration. During the three months here noted, on the forested basins about 
three-eighths of the rainfall appeared in the run-off, while on the non 
forested area nineteen-twentieths appeared in the run-off 


KAPIDITY OF DECREASE IN KUN-OFF AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE RAINY SEASON 


Area of Condition April run May run June run 
catchment as to Precipi off per off per off per 
basin. cover. tation sq. mile sq. mile. sq. mile 
SQ. MILES. INCHES. ACRE-FEET. ACRE-FEET. ACRE-FEET 
0.70 Forested 1.6 153— 66 25— 
1.05 Forested 1.6 140 70+ 30-- 
1.47 Forested 1.6 106-4 74+ 30+4 
53 Non-forested 1. 56+ 2— o 
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‘The above table clearly shows the importance of forests in sustaining 
the flow of mountain streams. The three forested catchment areas which, 
during December, experienced a run-off of but 5 per cent of the heavy pre- 
‘ipitation for that month, and which during January and March of the 
following year had a run-off of approximately 37 per cent of the total pre- 
cipitation, experienced a well sustained stream flow three months after 
the close of the rainy season. ‘The non-forested catchment areas which, 
during December, experienced a run-off of 40 per cent of the rainfall, and 
which during the three following months had a run-off of 95 per cent of the 
precipitation, experienced a run-off in April (per square mile) of less than 
one-third of that from the forested catchment areas, and in June the flow 
from the non-forested area had ceased altogether.” 


ANNUAL RAINFALL AND RUN-OFF ON FORESTED AND NON-FORESTED CATCHMENT 


AREAS IN THE SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS. 


Area of Condition Run-off Run-off in 
catchment as to Precipi- per square percentage of 
basin. cover. tation. mile. precipitation. 
SQ. MILES INCHES. ACRE FEET. PER CENT. 
0.70 Forested 46 731 28 
1.05 Forested 46 756 30 
1.47 Forested 46 904 36 
53 Non-forested 33 1192 69 


In conclusion it may be stated that while there is little definite scientific 
information that forests increase rainfall, we have certain striking instances 
represented where the rainfall is greater on adjacent forested areas than 
on those that are denuded. At least in the arid regions it may be stated 
that the total annual output from a de- forested drainage basin is greater 
than from a timbered area, but that the regimen of the stream is distinctly 
to the disadvantage of all who are interested in the use of the watered 
resources of the country, whether they be domestic water supply engineers, 
irrigators, or water-power investors. From the denuded area the floods are 
greater and the drought is more intense. To remedy this condition one 
naturally turns to the storage reservoir for relief, yet even in this extremity 
one is confronted with adverse conditions. The violent flood from the bare 
basin rushing through the mountains carries with it eroded sediment which 
it deposits in the first pool of still water that it encounters. The result is 
he reduction of the storage capacity of the reservoirs along its course. For 
ests are the natural and greatest storage reservoirs and regulators of water 
supply. On few streams do we find reservoir capacities even approximating 
the total annual output of the drainage basins above them. The evaporation 
from storage reservoirs is usually great, often equalling 20 per cent of their 
capacity annually. Accepting the facts as outlined above, the great import- 
ance of preserving the forests, particularly in the semi- arid regions of our 
country, 1s most manifest. In Southern California, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, particularly, we are so closely bordering on a condition of desert that 
when the forest is once destroyed the difficulty of reproducing it renders 
the task well nigh hopeless. We should therefore all join with the Bureau 
of Forestry in its effort to save the forests and thus store the flood. 

The mountains and foothills of Southern California are usually so pre 
cipitous that there are few unused reservoir sites where the storage capacity 
is sufficient to justify the expenditure of money necessary to construct the 
impounding works. The capacity of the sites that exist is relative small. 
In some instances the water supply is insufficient to fill the storage basins. 
Reservoir sites are more numerous in San Diego and Santa Barbara counties 

+. history of the principal reservoirs that have been constructed in South- 
ern California is too well known to be given here. I will mention briefly 
some reservoir sites that, on account of the great value of water, are worthy 
of consideration 

One of these is located on the San Luis Rey river. The area of the water 
hed above the dam site is 210 “square miles, all to the east of the main 
crest of the coast range. The estimated capacity of this reservoir is 193,200 
acre-feet on the 100-foot flow line. If this reservoir had been constructed, 
it would probably have been dry, or nearly so, for a number of years past. 
The Escondido Irrigation District has the prior right on this stream. A 
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gauging station has recently been established on the San Luis Rey river near 
Pala that will determine approximately the amount available for filling the 
Warner Ranch reservoir. The gauging station is located below the intake 
of the Escondido Irrigation District. 

The Arrowhead Reservoir Company has been making a careful study of 
the available water supply on the head waters of the Mojave river since 
1892. The plan of this company contemplates the storage of the run-off 
from 78 square miles of mountain water-shed, which has an elevation of 5,000 
feet or over. The principal reservoir site is located at Little Bear Valley. 
The construction of the dam at this point is now under way. The capacity 
of this site at 160 feet above the stream bed is 60,170 acre-feet. 

Two other reservoirs are contemplated, one at Grass Valley, with a ca 
pacity of 27,547 acre-feet, and another at Huston Flat, with a capacity of 
24,753 acre-feet. The plan contemplates the diversion of the water from 
these reservoirs into the San Bernardino Valley. The tunnels on the diver- 
sion line have been completed. The stream measurements made by the 
\rrowhead company have not been given to the public. While they have 
been disappointing, they are said to justify the construction of the main 
reservoir. 

Another site is located on the Mojave river, in San Bernardino county, just 
above the town of Victorville, Cal. The main line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé Railway passes through the reservoir and through the gorge at 
the dam site Before this reservoir could be utilized 5% miles of new track 
would have to be built. This is without doubt the most capacious reservoir 
site in Southern California. The capacity has been estimated at 390,000 
acre-feet at a point 145 feet above the stream bed. The Geological Survey 
established a gauging station at this point on February 27, 1800. The aver- 
age flow from 1900 to 1904, inclusive, has been 62,948 acre-feet. The under- 
_ has been determined by the Geological Survey to be about one second- 
oot. 





DISCHARGES OF MOJAVE RIVER AT VICTORVILLE, CAL. 


YEAR ACRE-FLET 
ERT NS ee a em er ern CC noone a 32,204 
Rt  talicoveawedasadviesenised eens Gulbiens ee 
BS shee Grea hati la lh brea: ak ate eater 36,756 
ME cic caddies Guns bveewheeaue oes ; 107,842 
Me iticubsateneekansaendavennacnis . 34,121 

DN, seu we vedrukes aencknee 62,948 


A reservoir site exists on La Cafiada above its junction with the Arroyo 
Seco, Los Angeles county. This site has a capacity of 3200 acre-feet at the 
90-foot flow line. The drainage area tributary to the site is 27.6 square miles. 
Some water could be obtained by diverting the flood flow of the Arroyo 
Seco, but these waters are now nearly absorbed by the gravel beds above 
Devil’s Gate and are then collected by the city of Pasadena. In wet years 
this reservoir might be filled and its water ustd to supplement existing 
supplies for Pasadena, and thus be used to conserve the water stored in the 
gravel beds and save on pymping bills 

Reservoir sites of considerable value exist on Triumfo and Malibu creeks 


The water from these reservoirs could be used to partly supply the lower 
f 
ot 


foothill lands from Hollywood to Santa Monica, by a gravity system 
conduits. 

The drainage area above Reservoir No. 1 is 68 square miles of low mount 
ains. The rainfall has not been measured. To meet drought conditions the 
reservoir capacity should be large enough to hold a three years’ supply so 
as to hold over from years of plenty to years of drought. The flood waters 
from these streams waste into the ocean west of Santa Monica. A gauging 
station has been established by the Geological Survey to measure the stream 
discharge. A dam 100 feet high would be about 20 feet long at base and 
150 feet on top, and it is roughly estimated would hold 21,000 acre-feet 
of water. This is an unusual dam and reservoir site for Southern California 
It is reported that a dam is now being built near the head of this stream 
to store flood water for local irrigation. 

Reservoir No. 2 would command the same canal line as No. 1. The drainage 
area above this site is 37 square miles of similar country as that above No. 1 
A gauging station has also been located upon this creek. The dam should 
be built so as to hold a three years’ supply. These flood waters now waste 
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into the Pacific. A dam 140 feet high would be about 50 feet long at base and 
450 feet long on top, and have a capacity roughly estimated at 9000 acre- 
feet, or 416 miner’s inches, for six months’ flow. 

There are two reservoir sites on Piru Creek in Ventura county. This 
creek is a tributary of the Santa Clara River Its summer flow is diverted 
for irrigation in the Piru cafion and near Piru City. The impounded flood 
water could be conveyed down the Santa Clara Valley. A large amount of 
flood water runs to waste from this water-shed. One site, known as the Piru 
reservoir, is located at the junction of Rays and Lockwood Creek. A dam 
140 feet high would furnish a capacity of 13,160 acre-feet. The other reser- 
voir is located at Lockwood Valley, on Lockwood Creek. A dam 125 feet 
high would give a capacity of 14,857 acre-feet. The drainage areas tribu 
tary to these cites are 139 and 55 square miles, respectively. The drainage 
area is all above 4,000 feet elevation, and a portion of it is over 5,400 feet. 
The precipitation in the Piru basins was about 75 per cent of that in the San 
Gabriel. The flow of Piru Creek occurs largely in flood waves. In mid- 
summer it is but a few inches, and during the winter season floods of 6,000 
second-feet have been measured at the Piru dam sites. Because of dry years 
these sites should be so managed as to hold over water from wet years. 
Measurements of stream flow have been made by the Antelope Valley 
Water Co. 

There are five reservoir sites located in the Santa Ynez drainage basin that 
have been surveyed and their capacities determined. These are the Juncal, 
drainage area 13 square miles, capacity at 100-foot flow line, 3,222 acre-feet; 
Main River, drainage area 71 square miles, capacity of 65-foot dam, 4,023 acre 
feet; Mono reservoir site, drainage area 119 square miles, total capacity at 100 
foot flow line, 8,763 acre-feet; Quicksilver Mine Reservoir site, capacity at 90 
foot flow line, 10,577 acre-feet; Gibraltar reservoir site, 6 miles below the 
mouth of Mono Creek on the Santa Ynez River, drainage area 207 square 
miles, capacity at 140-foot flow line, 15,793 acre-feet. This site is below 
all the others. The discharge of the Santa Ynez River is in floods, as in 
the case of other Southern California streams. It is estimated that owing 
to prospective drought conditions provision for a 19 months’ supply should 
be made. The stream flow has been measured now for three seasons and 
clearly indicates that on this basis the full capacity of at least the Gibraltar 
site could be safely used, yielding a continuous flow of 650 miner’s inches 
on the ebove assumption. This would supply the city and leave 500 inches 
of water for irrigation. The water will have to be conveyed in a tunnel 
four miles long under the coast range. This tunnel is now being built by 
the city of Santa Barbara and the reservoir site has been purchased. 

The following measurements of discharge have been made: 


EE Ns Sie ins BP ete 21,200 acre-feet 
SNE ciwsaswn cence ceiiaceecesaas: Maa 
DR i c4 cadence kineaae ie dea 57,127 acre-feet 


For particulars in regard to the reservoir sites mentioned above, see 
Water-Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 116. 

a“, April and May, 1903, a series of measurements were made by the 

. S. Geological Survey to determine the amount of storm water absorbed 
in the sand and gravel washes of the larger tributary streams of the three 
principal river basins of Southern California—the Santa Ana, San Gabriel 
and Los Angeles rivers. Measurements were taken at the mouths of the 
cafions where the streams leave the mountains, at all canal diversions, and 
at such intervals along the streams as time and the available force detailed 
for this work would allow, the location of the point where the stream en- 
tirely disappeared or left the valley being noted in all cases. 


STORM WATER DISCHARGED FROM TRIBUTARY STREAMS AND SINKING IN THE LOS 
ANGELES RIVER BASIN ABOVE BURBANK, CAL. 
(Discharge for 24 hours.) ACRE-FEET. 





STREAM. DIVERSIONS. WASTE. TOTAL. 
April 18, 1903 

TR eer eT eae ee 31! 311 
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May 5, 190: 


Big Tujung: 
Little Tujung 
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June 4, 1003. 


Big Tujunga 
Little Tujunga 
Pacoima 
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STORM WATER DISCHARGED FROM TRIBUTARY STREAMS AND SINKING 


GABRIEL BASIN ABOVE EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


STREAM. 
April 26, 1903 
San Gabriel 
San Dimas 
Dalton 
Santa Anita 
Eaton Cafion 


otal 


May 23, 1903 
San Gabriel 
San Dimas 
Dalton 
Santa Anita 
Eaton Cafion 


lotal 


STORM WATER DISCH 
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April 24, 1903 


STREAM. 

Santa Ana 

Mill Creek 
Plunge Creek 
City Creek 

East Twin Creek 
West Twin Creek 
Lytle Creek 


Total 


May 16, 1903. 

Santa Ana 

Mill Creek 

Plunge Creek 

City Creek 

East Twin Creek 
West Twin Creek 
Lytle Creek 


Total 


(Discharge for 24 hours.) 
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ANA RIVER BASIN ABOVE COLTON, CALIFORNIA 
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DIVERSIONS. WASTE. TOTAL. 
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These gravel beds are the natural and most available storage reservoirs 


in Southern California. 

There is a demand for all water that can be developed or conveyed to 
Southern California. Our arid lands are far in excess of our water supply. 
I believe that we have now over-developed the underground supplies. Prac- 
tically all the unused storage reservoirs of valuie in Southern California have 
been mentioned above. They are all urgently needed to meet local demands 
and practically all will be built. While I cannot here present the details of 
; plan to meet this situation in and around the city of Los Angeles, I feel 
sefe in saying that it can and will be properly met, and though the cost will 
he high, it can be made a paying business proposition. We should rather 
obtain and control a new supply than take by condemnation neighboring 
waters now required and used. 

Los Angeles 





THE PROMISE OF THE SIERRAS 
By D. S. RICHARDSON 


HEN-I am dead, and on my breast 
The friendly clods are lightly pressed, 
Then shall I sink from sight of men 
And be as one who has not been. 
E’en those who wept will cease to weep, 
And I shall sleep the long, sweet sleep 
Forgotten and forgetting all— 
My lot the common lot—my pall 
The voiceless dark that all must know. 
Nor do I grieve that this is so. 
‘ Yet, from the snow-clad peaks above— 
q Whose every wrinkled front I love— : 
A whisper comes; bend low thine ear, 
My wondering heart, and thou shalt hear: 





Because he loved us, we will be 

The guardians of his memory; 
Because he loved the river’s song, 

The laughing brooks that leap along 
Shall sing more softly as they pass 
His resting place beneath the grass. 
Because he loved us, flowers shall bloom 
More sweetly on his nameless tomb; 
And on his heart the sod shall lie 
More gently as the years go by. 

There is no death; love paid the debt; 
Tho’ moons may wane and men forget, 
The mountain’s heart beats on for aye; 
Who truly loved us can not die. 


And so I wait—nor fear the tide 
That comes so swiftly on to hide 
My little light. The mountains glow; 
I have their promise, and TI know 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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MING WITHOUT; AND TO THINK A LITTHE. 








Through all the years of my work at his side, the Lion’s accus 
tomed attitude towards vacations has been one of somewhat 
scofing tolerance. They were well enough for people who 
had nothing better to do; but as for himself, when he wanted 
real recreation, he put aside, gently but firmly, the allurements 
of even the most enticing ancient Spanish tome, selected the 
proper weapons from his tool-chest, and fell to work upon his 
serial stone wall. It appears at last that the charms of serial 
stone walls may also stale. For, lo, these many days the soul of 
the Lion has been athirst for cool caftons—for sparkling trout- 
pools—for the breath of the pine, and the silences, and the star- 
glitter from an unsmoked sky. Wherefore the Lion has gone 
a-fishing—and, following an illustrious example, has left his 
Secretary of State silting on the lid. 

Pending his return—when he will doubtless speak for himself 
in those familiar tones which leave no doubt as to his meaning 
—it may be said that his acceptance of the vacant position in the 
los Angeles Public Library will in no wise interfere with his 
efficiency upon this magazine, nor in any one of the many un- 
dertakings in the public behalf upon which he is engaged. He 
yielded to the urgent insistence that it was his civic duty to 
serve the community he loves so well, in this capacity for which he is 
so peculiarly adapted, only after the most careful consideration of all 
his other,and prior,duties. He sees how, by better systematization 
of his own work at some points, by more assistants at others, and 
by an added sacrifice of the things he would like to do on the 
altar of the things that need doing, he can help along the causes 
nearest to his heart even better than before. And he believes 
that, good as the Los Angeles Public Library has been, he can 
help to make it better. 

Therefore, it is safe to say, every lover of the Den will will- 
ingly excuse its occupant for once from his accustomed “stunt”— 
and will wish him the best of fishing and of all the other good 
things that go with it. 

CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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HE Latin of it has long been the motto of an American com 
monwealth, but the plain English “It Grows as it Goes” 
seems good enough legend for the Southwest Society. It fits 

not only in theory but in practice. The Society truly grows as it 
goes—and it goes as it grows. It is steadily doing things worthy to 
be done, and is constantly swelling its ranks with the kind of people 
who logically belong in such a movement to do the right things in 
the right way. 

In quantity, the membership is certainly to be proud of. At this 
writing it has 296; by the times these lines are read, it will consid 
erably exceed that figure. Before the first of July it will, no doubt, 
round out to 300—and it has no notion of stopping for a minute even 
at that notch. In fact, by the time that all who really ought to be 
identified with such an undertaking realize just what is doing, we 
might almost follow the proverbial advice to “roof the place, and 
make it unanimous.” But the quality of this membership is no les: 
notable than the unprecedented numerical growth. Among the lat 
est accessions are the two first honorary life members of the So 
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ciety, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, LL. D., President of the United 
States, and Chas. Eliot Norton, LL. D., of Harvard, the foremost 
art critic in America, friend and literary executor of Ruskin, and the 
founder of the Archaeological Institute of America. The Southwest 
Society has always been “good company,” but it is “fast getting no 
worse.” As to its membership, it will do no harm to remark again 
that only four other societies among the 15 of the Institute have as 
many members, today, as the Southwest Society has gaimed since 
March Ist, 1905, and only two have as many as this Society has 
gained in six months. 

It is a foregone conclusion that there will very soon be a special 
organization among and of the women’s clubs of the Southwest for 
the purpose of building a noble art gallery in conjunction with the 
Southwest Museum. This was officially voted, June 21st, by the 
convention of delegates from the leading women’s clubs. Plans are 
formulating as rapidly as can be in a case where the thing must be 
done right if done at all. Enthusiasm and “business sense” are alike 
becoming epidemic among the women; and the art gallery will be 
carried out in the way that is obviously best—that is, under the high- 
est auspices and up to the strictest standards. In the way of prelim- 
inary encouragement the Art Gallery plan has already been very 
fortunate. Mrs. Henry Wilson Hart (who has just become a life 
member of the Southwest Society) has donated $1,000, and pledged 
paintings of far greater value; and several other women have prom- 
ised liberal support. The Southwest Museum will, in any event, 
include a great art gallery; and unless all signs fail, it will be built 
as an enduring monument by and to the women’s clubs of the South 
west. 

Meantime the Southwest Society is pursuing its policy of Doing 
Things. Its archaeological researches and exploration under Dr. 
Palmer's expert direction are going forward; and other large and 
immediate enterprises which cannot yet be detailed are in active pro 
cess of realization. 

Mr. Farwell, the leading expert who worked for four months last 
year on the folk-songs the Society had gathered, will return this 
month to complete his task. Not that he will be able to finish all the 
songs the Society will have gathered, but enough, at least, to mak« 
ready for publication the largest, the most exact, and the most im 
portant volume of folk-songs ever issued anywhere 

A minor detail, but not unimportant, is the beginning of a collec 
tion of California Indian baskets for the Southwest Museum—and 
for this a small but precious nucleus has already been made. Through 
the Sequoya League, which is marketing the baskets of the Mission 
Indians of Southern California, the opportunity offers to preserve 


the most typical for the benefit of the public, present and future; and 
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by the generosity of Mrs. Eva S. Féenyes, Miss Thomas, Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, Miss Foy and Mr. McFarland, the basket collection of the 
Southwest Museum has made a material and important beginning. 

Even as these pages are printed the Southwest Society has 
welcomed the President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
Prof. Thos. D. Seymour, L.L.D., of Yale University, one of the 
ripest of American scholars, and one to whom this new Western 
affiliation of the severest scientific body in America owes much. 

Dr. Seymour lectured before the Society June 26th, on “Excava- 
tions in Greek Lands,” with lantern slides showing the rich archi- 
tectural discoveries made by scientists of France and of our Amer- 
ican Institute by excavations on the Acropolis of Athens, at Cor- 
inth and Delphi. <A select and interested audience followed the 
lecture intently. Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, first vice-president of 
the Southwest Society, presides. The secretary reported a contin- 
uance of the astonishing growth of the Society, which at that date 
tiumbered 303 members. 

Since the last number the following new members have been added to the 
roster: 

Honorary Life:—Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
Eliot Norton, LL. D., Harvard University. 

Life :—Mrs. Henry Wilson Hart, Los Angeles; Wm. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D., 
Boston, Mass. 


Annual :— 

Callaghan Byrne. Alfred H. Wilcox. 

Mrs. G. W. Jordan, Vice-Prest. Cos- Rev. Robert McIntyre, D, D. 
mos Club. A. L. Stetson. 

Hon. M. T. Allen, Judge Dist. Court Prof. Geo. E. Hale, Observatory Sta 
of Appeals. tion, Pasadena. 

Mrs. J. S. Chapman. Sophia M. Baker, La Solana. 

Mrs. D. M. Riordan. Charlotte E. Thomas. 

John M. Radabaugh, M. D., Pasa- J. W. A. Off, Cashier State Bank & 
dena. Trust Co. 


Rev. Benj. Fay Mills, Prest. Venice Rev. Maxwell Savage, Redlands, Cal 





Assembly. 
John Muir, Martinez, Cal. 
Mrs. John Muir, Martinez, Cal. 
Mrs. Adelaide Tichenor, Prest. Long 
Beach Ebell. 
Don Arturo Bandini, Pasadena. 


Chas. Putnam, Redlands, Cal. 

C. J. Willett, Esq., Pasadena. 

Henry M. Greene. 

Chas. Sumner Greene. 

All of Los Angeles except as other 
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Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano, P. Campbell Hoyle. Amelia P. Hollenback, 
D. Freeman, H. T. Lee, Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, Miss Blizabeth W. John- 
son, Miss Mary Louise Phelan, Mrs. Eleanor T. Martin, Frank A. Miller. 


HERE is a deep revival of interest in the work and aims of 
the Landmarks Club, which has been quietly but steadily toil- 
ing for ten years in preservation of the old Missions and 

other landmarks. The Club has by no means gone to sleep; and 
now, having paid off a heavy indebtedness incurred by the expensive 
repairs at Pala, it will make an active campaign this summer to 
gather fresh funds and apply them to best advantage. 

On the 30th of May the Board of Trade of San Fernando enter- 
tained an excursion of about 175 invited guests in the most hospit- 
able Western fashion. A bountiful lunch was spread in the cloister 
of the old monastery, and the guests were taken about to see the 
sights of that uncommonly beautiful valley. 

One of the most encouraging features of this pleasant occasion 
was the development of local interest in, and the responsibility to- 
ward, the old Mission. Hitherto, the lack of this has been the most 
serious obstacle. The Landmarks Club has spent nearly $3,000 on 
the San Fernando Mission; but there has been no one on the spot 
to care for it, and to keep away the fools that dig for treasure, and 
other vandals. The newspaper report of vandalism there have been 
grossly exaggerated; but in this country, unfortunately, no such 
monument is safe from our common irreverence unless directly 
watched. The organization of the Fernando Board of Trade puts 
a different face on the matter; and this responsible body, acting in 
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conjunction with the Landmarks Club, and backed by the public 
spirit of the community, will do all possible in protecting a monu- 
ment which before many years will be one of the chief assets of the 
valley. 

It is also encouraging to know that the San Fernando people are 
beginning to move for the restoration of the town’s proper historic 
name—which has been stupidly robbed, by official vandals, of the 
original “San.” 

Probably the largest crowd that ever visited a Southern California 
Mission enjoyed the 7th of June at the Mission of San Juan Capis- 
trano. It was an excursion of the Knights of Columbus who had 
come across the continent for their national convention; and there 
were present over 3,000 people. For one who has had much exper- 
ience in these cases—and much of it sorry—it is a pleasure to testify 
that he has never seen quite so respectable an excursion in such a 
place. There was not a single act of vandalism or disrespect; and 
the day was worthy of the memories of this beautiful old pioneer out 
post of civilization, and a credit to the order whose ethics bring about 

uch admirable manners. The excursion also did much to spread 
and extend public interest in the Missions and in the work of the 
Landmarks Club for their preservation. 

When the Biennial of the Federated Woman’s Clubs of the United 
States was held in this city, three years ago, the work of the Land- 
marks Club was presented to that national gathering, and the seed 
seems to have fallen on good ground. In Wisconsin, for instance. 
there has been much activity for the preservation of landmarks; and 
it has been fostered by the women who received on their California 
journey the hint and the inspiration. 

There is a vast amount of work crying to be done on the Southern 
California Missions. No one else will do it. The Landmarks Club 
will. It has a long lease on three Missions. The first requisite to 
the work is funds; and all persons are requested by these presents 
to help the cause. 

Membership is $1.00 a year; life membership $25.00. A hand- 
somely illustrated pamphlet, showing something of the actual work 
of the Club, will be sent free on request. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE Work. 


Previously acknowledged, $7,644.18. 

New contributions—Roy B. Stephens, Pasadena, $3. 

$1 each—Mrs. F. F. Browne, Pasadena; J. E. Haverstick, Philadelphia: 
Norma L. Seelye, Winchester, Mass.; H. C. Barbize, Santa Ana, Cal. 
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Se-quo-ya, ‘‘the American Cadmus" (born 1777, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 


NATIONAL BXECUTIVE COMMITTEE LOS ANGELES COUNCII 
David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University PREST., Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson 
Geo Bird Grinnell, Ed. ‘Forest and Stream," NY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chas. Cassat Davis, Los Angeles Wayland H Smith (Sec. of the Council 
C. Hart Merriam, Chief Biological Survey, Washington Miss Cora Foy 
D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles Miss Mary B. Warren 
Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal Miss Katherine Kurtz, Secretary 
Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 

ADVISORY BOARD. 

Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California. Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y. 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn. ® Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann, Boston. 
U. S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California. Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington 
Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chicago F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Miss Estelle Reel, Supt. all Indian Schools, Washington Hamlin Garland, author, Chicago 
W. J. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology. Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, New York. 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn Inst. Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. George Kennan, Washington. 


Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat'l Bk 


LiIrgs MEMBERS. 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood, Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, Herbert E 
Huntington, Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, J. M. C. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels 


HE Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya League has rounded 
oe out its first year, and celebrated a birthday by holding its 
first annual meeting on Tuesday, June 13th. Rt. Rev. Jos. 
H. Johnson, President of the Council, presided, and there was a 
goodiy attendance of warmly interested members and friends. Way- 
land H. Smith, Secretary of the Council, read the secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports, and related something of the work done during 
the year. Addresses were made also by Bishop Johnson and Mrs. 
M. N. Greenleaf, besides remarks by Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 
of the National Executive Committee. The officers were unanimously 
re-elected for another year, and the work goes forward with deep 
interest and with strong encouragement. 

The Council has, in fact, every reason to be proud of its first year’s 
accomplishment. It has stirred up the Department to assist the 
Campo Indians, whose pleas for help had hitherto gone unheeded ; 
and the Council itself has expended a large sum in supplementing 
the inadequate government aid. It is not too much to say that the 
Council has kept 150 Indians from going cold and hungry this year 
—and has saved a good many of them from literal death by starva- 
tion. It has not only fed them, and given them bedding, and clothed 
them, but has supplied them with all their seed for planting their 
poor little fields; has maintained and encouraged their only native 
handicraft, the making of baskets; and, as those who best know 
the circumstances are free to say, has given them an entirely new 
feeling and bearing. A year ago they were hungry, ill-clad, and 
without hope ; today they are well fed, well clothed, and as comfora 
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able as they can be temporarily—that is, until the government shall 
give them decent lands upon which, by industry and economy, they 
can avoid starvation. And besides having provided this liberal 
temporal relief, the League has taken up, with Congress and the 
Department, the matter of the permanent remedy—that is, the pro- 
viding respectable lands. It will push this matter to a finish, no 
matter how long it takes. 

The need of some such organized machinery to carry out the pub- 
lic desire for justice toward these Indians, and to assist the distant 
routine of the Department, is evidenced every day. For a little ex- 
ample; last month the government matron at Campo, Miss Robin- 
son, and her assistant (the fine young Indian woman, Miss Lach- 
apa), were notified by the Department that there would be no money 
for their salaries further, “the appropriation being exhausted.” It 
they wished to work for nothing for a month, the pay would prob- 
ably be resumed thereafter. 

The League is not here to pay government salaries, nor to provide 
positions; but on the other hand it does not wish the Indians left 
without the ministration which has been of very vital benefit to 
them—these two ladies and Miss Rosalia Nejo conducting success- 
fully the little school and visiting and caring for and teaching and as- 
sisting families. Nor does the League exactly look to see these de- 
voted women “work for nothing and board themselves.” It is un- 
derstood that a good many teachers in the Indian Service have re- 
ceived similar notification. It is a very safe hazard, however, that 
no clerk in the Indian Bureau is going without his salary for the 
month. So the League has sent down $60 to tide Miss Robinson 
and Miss Lachapa over. Miss Nejo was not concerned by this dry- 
ing up of government funds, for she is anyhow supported from pri- 
vate sources—the League, among others, contributing $10 a month 
regularly for her unselfish wants. 

One of the most vital details in the matter of these Southern Cal- 
ifornia reservations is protection from the stock of white neighbors 
A rich cattle company cannot be expected to fence its acres and 
keep its cattle in. Unless the Indian can fence his garden and his 
fields, they are devoured in a night, and he has no redress. ‘The De- 
partment has long recognized this state of affairs, and in a lukewarm 
manner has aided the Indian to fence. After 20 years, however, the 
fencing is ludicrously inadequate. The League recently sent down 
a check to pay for barbed wire to complete fencing on an Indian res 
ervation for which the government had “no funds.” It is believed 
that with the growing pressure of intelligent public opinion, or- 
ganized and focussed as it is by the League, and under the competent 
administration of Commissioner Leupp, this long serial story of de- 


pressing failure will work out to a better ending. 
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The League has also brought to the attention of the District At- 
torney of San Diego County an abuse by a deputy assessor who has 
been collecting the $2 poll tax from some of these Campo Indians 
This procedure was, of course, illegal ; and was also rather more than 
absurd—considering that San Diego as well as Los Angeles has 
been for nearly a year contributing generously to keep these same 
Indians from hunger. District Attorney Cassius M. Carter has 
called the attention of the Assessor to this abuse, and it may be ex- 
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pected to end. It is also to be expected that the money will be re- 
funded to the Indians. 
The Council is still marketing all the baskets that the five Campo 


reservations can produce, and 


is succeeding admirably in its instruc- 
tions to them to abandon the new patterns and dyes and to use only 
the honest old methods. 

The Ponus Council, at Stamford, Connecticut, is pursuing its ac- 
tivities successfully ; and recently turned into the treasury of the Na- 
tional League. $115.47, in aid of the National work 


/ 


FUNDS FOR THE Work 


Previously acknowledged, $1,281.00 
$2.00 each (membership)—Miss Ruth Wolfskill, Prof. J. A. Foshay, Wm 
H. Avery, Chas. C. Carpenter, Theo. B. Comstock, E. E. Bostwick, J. V 


Vickers, F. J. Ganahl, Prof. R. H. Tripp, Mrs. Jacob Baruch 
Variel, Maj. E. F. C. Klokke, all of Los Angeles; Mrs. Frederic C. Williams, 
Forestville, Conn.; U. S. Senator Geo. C. Perkins, San Francisco; Col. A. H 


Sellers, Chicago 





Campo Revier Funp 


Previously acknowledged $1,261.00 





New contributions—Miss Ruth Wolfskill, $18: E. E. Bostwick, $3; Clar 
*. Capen, $2—all of Los Angeles 
_ animate 

















Jack London thinks he was converted years 
ago from Individualism to Socialism. He 
wasn’t. Though his banner waves today at 
the head of the most radical wing of the Socialistic forces, he remains a 
rampant Individualist in thought and expression. The proof? It is glar 
ingly evident in everything he writes—nowhere more conspicuously than in 
the passionately eloquent and outspoken essays which he styles War of the 
Classes. Take, for example, the closing essay, “How I Became a Socialist,” 
and, from that, the oath which he swore unto himself and from which he 
dates his “conversion to Socialism.” The italics are his own. 





All my days I have worked hard with my body, and according to 
the number of days I have worked, by just that much am I nearer the 
bottom of the Pit. I shall climb out of that Pit, but not by the 
muscles of my body shall I climb out. I shall do no more hard 
work, and may God strike me dead if I do another day’s hard work 
with my body more than I absolutely have to do. 





I am moved to wonder who will find inspiration to any lofty deed in 
that oath; what kind of an army would enlist for such a rallying-cry; what 
sort of social order would arise upon such foundation. The truly socialistic 
socialist would state his resolution quite otherwise—something like this, 
perhaps : 

All my days shall I work hard, with mind and body, according to 
my strength, for the common weal. I shall ask for myself no ma 
terial benefit which is not equally accessible to every brother and 
sister. I shall make loving service to the full measure of my power 
the ideal of my life, and shall teach and preach and strive for that 
ideal only. And may God strike me dead if I ever try to escape 
from my full share of the hard work that must be done. 

This may seem to the London school of socialists mere foolishness. But 
it will make more converts, and better converts, than the standard of life 


which they avow. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 
THE LUTE Sturmsee is frankly offered by its author, with apologies for its 
OF shortcomings, as an effort to give some indication of “what the 
ISRAFEL Philosophy of Evolution has, as yet, to say regarding ‘the whole 


duty of man’,” in his social and economic relations, and “to attract the non- 
philosophical reader by a coating of fiction. Personally, I prefer my serious 
discussions of these questions “straight,” instead of sweetened and diluted; 
but each to his taste. No further hint of the author's identity is given 
than that he is the author of Calmire. A description of a young gentleman 
whistling may be quoted as evidence that even economics and sociology 
do not necessarily clip a wing which is predestined to soar. 
If you know that song (“Good Night, Farewell”), pass the first 
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phrase over in your mind, and try to imagine the sustained notes 
expressed by a high clarinet with a French horn’s richness of tone, 
though of course a different pitch, and a violincello’s mysterious at 
tendant vibrations, all rendered with thrilling fervor, and you may 
get some cold notion of the marvelous instrument with which Glen 
dale was playing upon the emotions of his friends. He went through 
the beautiful song, making each lovely modulation a delight, and 
each intense surge of feeling almost a pain; and when he had fin 
ished, not a person there, not even his cousin who had heard him 
before, but felt that he was a man known to them for the first time. 
The author has limited himself to 682 pages; but even so the book is not 
to be recommended for light summer reading. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


When one is informed that the hero of William R. A. Wilson’s = ry¢ 
A Knot of Blue is named Raoul de Chatignac, it follows quite EXPECTED 
naturally that the four conspirators against his life and honor HAPPENS 
should start to their feet and stand motionless, when he unexpectedly ap 
peared. The sequence was equally inevitable: 
Raoul walked deliberately across the room and halted in front 
of his enemy. 
“Monsieur,” he said in clear, vibrating tones, “I have the satisfac- 
tion of telling you that you are a cheat, a rogue, and a scoundrel. I 
have come to kill you. Will you fight? If provocation is yet lack- 
ing, perhaps this will aid you in your decision,” and as he spoke he 
raised his hand, which grasped a glove, and smote his enemy a 
blow between the eyes.” 
Whoever likes this sample will like the book. Little, Brown & Co., Bos 
ton. $1.50. 


Though the: book was published more than a year ago, it is not p_acInc 
too late to say, for the benefit of those who may have overlooked THE 
it, that Lincoln Steffens’s The Shame of the Cities is on the whole RESPONSIBILITY 
the most important contribution to our knowledge of municipal corruption 
and its causes that has yet appeared. Mr. Steffens writes with a cold- 
blooded restraint that is far more impressive than passionate declamation; 
and says, in effect, with Antony, “I only tell you what you all do know.” 
He lays the primary responsibility for the rottenness upon the shoulders 
of the “good citizens”—“the men with a stake in the community’—and makes 
it stick there. It is a very sombre picture—yet the author remains an 
optimist of the best type. The book should be in every library. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.20 net. 


A gang of burglars, a haexer and a pow-wower, a secret cavern, a curse, 
a family feud, a pretty girl and her lover, and an unreasonable father are 
among the features which add interest to F. L. Pattee’s House of the Black 
Ring. But perhaps the most unusual feature is the result of the breaking 
into poetry of one of the “Pennsylvania Dutch” characters. Here it is: 
Hooray for Penn-sil-way-ne-ar wanst 
Where folks is fat and cam; 
Hooray for scrapple, schnits, and krout 
Unt peegs what takes t’e pam 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50 


A beautiful Greek dancing girl and an even more beautiful Roman char 
ioteer to whom she is betrothed are the central figures about whom Tiberius, 
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Sejanus, Agrippina and others revolve in Walter S. Cramp’s Psyche. It is 
interesting to learn that the author studied shipbuilding in the famous yards 
established by his father and uncles, and that the taking over of them by a 
stock company placed him in a condition to gratify his greatest desire—the 
study of ancient, medieval and modern Rome. This romance seems to be 
the first-fruits of his study. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


In A Modern Utopia H. G. Wells undertakes to picture a world parallel- 
ing this one precisely and with people inherently the same, yet both possible 
and more desirable. It is no completed paradise which Mr. Wells offers, 
but a world a little more rational, a little saner, a little more just and wisely 
ordered than this. The book is not “easy reading,” but will prove profitable 
to the right class of readers—among whom are not included any who believe 
that all wrongs can be righted by the application of any “ism.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 net. 


Dorothea Gerard has chosen an unhackneyed setting for her Sawdust—a 
Polish town among the forests of the lower Carpathians. The characters 
are unhackneyed as well, though the motif of the tale, as summed up by 
the publishers, sounds not wholly unfamiliar. “The beautiful daughter of 
the proud, but poor, lord of the manor is wooed and won by the son of 
the thrifty owner of the saw-mill which so rapidly lays low the primitive 
forest.” This theme is developed with interesting variations. The John C 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. $1. 


After the Divorce, well translated from the Italian of Grazia Deledda by 
Maria Lansdale, is a story of modern Sardinia. A young peasant husband 
is unjustly convicted of murder and sentenced to twenty-seven years penal 
servitude. His wife, though still loving him, at last gets a divorce and is 
remarried. The truth about the murder becoming public, the convict is 
released—and then things happen which are not pleasant for the second 
husband. Henry Holt & Co., New York.; Fowler Bros., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Herbert K. Job has been one of the most successful of the new schoo! of 
“camera-hunters,” both in getting fine and unusual photographs of the wild 
birds of home and in interesting the public in his work. Wtld Wings, 
lately published, deals with his adventures while hunting after his own 
fashion—and a plenty of them he has had. It is fully and beautifully illus- 
trated from the author’s photographs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 
Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $3 net 


The first chapter of Virginia Frazer Boyle’s Serena would make a first- 
rate short story, with but slight alteration. The novel as a whole hardly 
fulfills the promise of the opening chapters, though it does not fall below 
a reasonable standard. A young girl in Northern Mississippi, who has to 
take her brother’s place in the Southern army to keep the family name 
unstained, gives the story its title. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Our First Century, by George Cary Eggleston, may he classed as light 
and agreeable historical reading. It “seeks to give a popular account of the 
life, manners and customs of those who first planted Enelish colonies along 
the Atlantic coast, and laid the foundations of our country.” The illustra 
tions are selected for their bearing upon the manners and customs of the 
time. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.20 net. 


“An American born and bred, who was drugged, hypnotized. mesmerized. 
or what you will: made unknowingly to commit a theft, made unknow 
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ingly to cross the Atlantic, to travel under a false name, to attempt to usurp 
a title and a throne,” is the hero of Charies Stokes Wayne’s A Prince to 
Order. ‘Lhe story will not disappoint any who are attracted by this sum- 


mary of it. John Lane, New York. $1.50 


The Vision of Elijah Berl was a vision of a great irrigation project which 
should make the desert blossom like the rose and bring wealth and power 
to its promoters. The dream was realized at last; but the dreamer was 
dead, saved from dishonor only by an impulse of heroism at the last. Frank 
Lewis Nason tells the story. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Ten of Petrarch’s sonnets, a ballata, two canzoni and a double sestina, 
all exquisite, are exquisitely translated by Agnes Tobin and published in a 
fittingly beautiful form under the title, Zhe Flying Lesson. Miss Tobin 
shows such gifts as translator as are very uncommon. William Heineman, 
London; Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $2 net. 

Pathos is the dominant note in /he Quakeress, by Charles Heber Clark, 
more widely known under his pen-name, “Max Adeler.” The Quaker lassie 
who is the heroine of the tale loves and is loved by a fascinating young 
Southerner—loves him to her final heartbreak. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.50. 

The life-and-death fight between cattlemen and farmers in a ranching 
section of Colorado is the leading motive of John H. Whitson’s Justin 
\Vingate, Rancher. Politics, narrow escapes and love-making are thrown 
in for good measure. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Wolcott Johnson has written a very quiet and tender little tale in 
in Old Man’s Idyl. It is in the form of a diary, rambling off into remi- 
niscences, and tells affectionately of a peaceful and happy wedded life of 
thirty years. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1 net. 

Ten short stories of the frontier, by Rex E. Beach, are published under 
the title, Pardners. Mr. Beach's West, whether in Texas or Alaska, and 
whether the situation be tragic or comic, is the simon-pure wild and woolly 
article. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Government and the Citisen, by Roscoe Lewis Ashley, is a thoroughly 
sound and useful text-book. ‘Ihe “California Edition” has an Appendix 
containing supplementary facts about the government of this State. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 75 cents. 

The Boys of Bob’s Hill discovered a cavern and formed a band of bandits— 
and then had a plenty of the kind of troubles which boys count as fun. 
Charles Pierce Burton tells about them. Henry Holt & Co., New York; 
Fowler Bros., Los Angeles. $1.25. 

On Tybee Knoll is a clean and vigorous story of work and adventure 
on the Georgia coast, by James 8. Connolly. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. $1.25. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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CHIPS FROM A WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


No temple of happiness was ever built from other material than the 
slow-hewn stones of duty accomplished 

here is no night for the soul. Lift the black curtam and the light is 
always beyond. 

The most unfriendly criticism usually has a kernel of truth in it. Don’t 
lei its bitter flavor keep you from chewing till you find it. 

Success is slippery standing-ground except for him whose feet have been 
roughened by the thorns of failure. 

An ideal is not something to be vainly striven for. It is a mark to be 
surpassed. 

Ridicule is by no means the worst thing. I would rather be laughed at 
a hundred times than wept over once. 

The most effective weapon against trouble is a smile 

Good humor and bad temper are the two most contagious things on earth 
But good humor will always win if they really lock horns 

[he vital joy is in the struggle. To win is worth while only as a vantage 
point from which to win higher. 

Keep your soul in the free and open wherever your body may be. 

No loss can be so great but that you may get a net profit from it—if you 
will, 

Religion is not a belief, or any number of them. It is a way of living 

lo be happy is to make others happy—and this is a rule which works 
just as well the other way. 

It is of small consequence how long you live. ‘lhe significant fact is how 
much you live 

You can’t grow ship-timber in a hothouse. ‘The fibre to defy tempests 
“aves itself nowhere but outdoors 
Ihe easiest way over a wall is right through it oftener than most people 
think 

Make the measure of your treatment of each man not his desert, but 
your greatness of spirit. 

Wishing and hoping are the twin sisters of failure—and childless. Willing 


ind working are the parents of success 


Can’t you see your way to success? What are your hands and feet for, 


then? 

The tenderness which is only large enough to cover two or three is a 
mighty scanty garment and too frail] to stand much wear 

Jealousy is of no kin whatever to the family of love. Vanity begets it 
and selfishness gives it birth. 

lhe only dangerous lie is a twisted truth 

Facts are of value mainly to make the lens through which we observe all 


f life 








